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offers 80 pages of plans, shop hints and de- 
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owner. From the clear directions, dia- 
grams, photographs and illustrations in this 
Home Workshop Magazine, you can build 
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can construct tables, chairs, desks, beds, 
foot stools, lamps, wall racks, book ends 
and similar furnishings—models of ships 
and other craft—trailers and boats—toys 
and equipment for games—decorations for 
the garden—and countless other things— 
from POPULAR HOMECRAFT plans. 
With each article are working diagrams, 
photographs of the subject in several stages 
of completion, illustrations and a bill of 
materials. Directions are supplied by ex- 
perts who tell you how to do the work the 
easiest and most successful way. 
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As a special introductory offer, we will enter your 
subscription for four issues at $1.00 and will send 
FREE with it a new screw chart which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere nor purchased separately from 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT. This original, handy 
chart, prepared by our editor, is yours free with the 
trial subscription. 
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Hello! Back at the old stand again ‘with 
another year ahead of us—a year that we 
will live JUST ONCE. May it be your 
best, our best! 

Kalamazoo’s All-School Council, repre- 
senting fourteen buildings, meets monthly 
with the Superintendent of Schools to con- 
fer on matters of mutual interest. And we'll 
gamble that this fitting climax in student 
council development is profitable for every- 
one concerned. 


Dean William L. Machmer of Massachu- 
setts State College deplores the heroism that 
is attached to the student who works his 
way through college. He suggests “schol- 





arship loans for students of ability.” We 
believe that he is right. 
“Self-Government Has Limits,” runs the 


title of an article in a recent number of a 
well known professional magazine. And so 
has our patience with those individuals who 
continue to use the inaccurate and misem- 
phatic expression, “Student Self-Govern- 
ment.” 





Approximately 250 American colleges 
now offer regular courses on the various 
phases of married life. All of them have ap- 
peared during the past decade. Perhaps 
during the next decade these “marital 
courses” will’ find their way into the sec- 
ondary school. Why not? 

Think you have a tough teaching assign- 
ment? Be thankful that you are not teach- 
ing on the island of Achill where students 
struck for ten weeks because the teachers 
refused to prepare their noonday meals. To 
cap it all, fifty parents joined forces with 
their darlings, stormed the schoolhouse, and 
beat up the teachers. Hence, congratulate 
yourself ! 

States John R. Tunis, author of the much- 
talked-of book, “Was College Worth 
While ?’”—“All the college presidents of the 
country .. . are pussyfoots. Any President 
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could stop the football racket in his college 


if he wanted to. 
Maybe so. 


But they are all scared.” 





cae erm 


And maybe J. R. T. would be, | 


too, if he were in their boots and his family | 


had to eat. 


“Most of the school’s public spectacles in 
athletics, dramatics, music, competitions, 
etc., are shows, pure and simple, and nearly 
all of them are simple,” stated a widely 
known educator at a recent educational con- 
ference. Simple in organization, details 
and arrangements, doctor? “Hardly.” Sim- 
ple in educational caliber? “Precisely.” 





A great Eastern fair has announced a na- 


tonal poster contest to be held in the schools | 
Be charitable, if you care to, | 


of America. 


area SE STEER NENA SRT 


and give their Fair credit for promoting a | 


worth-while educational enterprise in the | 


schools. 
is “easy and profitable pickins” 
licity and propaganda hounds. 


But remember, too, that the school 
for pub- 


We welcome to our professional shelf, 
The Administration of Co-Curricular Ac- 
tivities in the Elementary School,” written 
by Henry J. Otto and Shirley M. Hamrin, 
and published by D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 


or 


It is not too early to plan for Education 
Week, November 7-13. Detailed sugges- 
tions for daily observance will be found in 
The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation for May. The “Handbook,” post- 
ers, stickers, leaflets, manuals, and packets 
may be obtained from the Journal’s Wash- 
ington office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west. 

Remember that SCHOOL ACTIVI- 
TIES is not staff written, neither is it a 
worshipper of great and mighty names. 
Rather it is an organ of educational service. 
As such it is always on the lookout for ap- 
propriate material. Your ideas and plans 
may be old stuff to you, but new stuff to 
someone else. Help us to pass them along. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
Elementary School 


N. ROBERT 


Principal, Corcoran Elementary 


“It is a fair question to ask whether our 
elementary schools will not have to be mark- 
edly reorganized in the next twenty-five years. 
Is it not time for the teaching of life activi- 
ties, with the old subjects and old notions 
thrown overboard?” (John M. Brewer, Edu- 
cation as Guidance, 1935, p. 163.) 


HE IMMEDIATE question for consideration 
is, “To what extent are the so-called extra- 
curricular activities truly educative for the ele- 
mentary school?” My answer is: 
whether labeled extra- or intra-curricular, are edu- 
cative in any true sense, and this holds for ele- 
for 


only activities, 


mentary schools as well as schools 


higher level. 


on ia 


Some thirty years ago, as a student in a state 
normal school, the writer was impressed by the 
statement in a textbook, “We learn only through 
self activity.” As to the truth of the statement 
he was skeptical. He had just been graduated from 
a school where the chief part of learning consisted 
of memorizing. 

The Krey commission’s report on social studies 
tells us that the ultimate objective of education 
should be to develop personality, which has been 
defined as the mechanism through which the indi- 
vidual adjusts himself to his environment. Says 
Dr. Boyd Bode, of Ohio: “The school must be 
transformed into a place where pupils go, not pri- 
marily to acquire knowledge, but to carry on a 
way of life.” The New York state council of su- 
perintendents in 1934 said: “It is the function 
of the elementary school to help every child under- 
stand and practice social relationships. And J. 
Cayce Morrison*: “In every generation the school 
reflects the social change of its time. To the ex- 
tent that it fails to do so, it denies the birthright 
of the children assigned to its care.” Superintend- 
ent Worth McClure, Seattle, “We must become 
a nation of socialized individuals.” 

The foregoing statements impress on us the fact 
that the objectives of education should be largely 
social, and in no sense should they be limited to 
knowledge of subject matter. Extra-curricular 
activities are an exceedingly important instrument 
through which the ultimate objectives of educa- 
tion may be attained, and well-rounded, versatile, 
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School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


personalities developed. In these activities lie gen- 
uine opportunity for “self activity.” Wholesome, 
integrated, well-poised individuals are the product 
of these activity experiences, and the social growth 
enjoyed by pupils in elementary schools through 
them is just as valuable as is that of pupils in 
The difference is only 
one of scope and degree, and not one of essential 


schools on a higher level. 


quality. A shy and rather introspective first grade 
pupil on entering school in September becomes the 
confident, well-poised, efficient leader of the rhy- 
thm band in May. A “slow” second grade pupil, 
appointed a playground patrol charged with re- 
sponsibility for a bit of lawn adjacent to the 
playground, grows in self-confidence and self-es- 
He 
has to exercise initiative, make choices, use his 


teem as he takes his responsibility seriously. 


judgment, and in so doing grows in social power. 
“If we wish to make an attitude of responsibility 
habitual, we must give pleasurable practice from 
an early age.” “The measure of ease and grace 
with which the individual will meet and surmount 
obstacles in adult life depends largely on the ex- 
perience which he acquires as a child.” “Habits 
and attitudes established before the age of five 
are believed, though not proved, to remain per- 
manent, and serve as the foundations of charac- 
ter.”’* 
matter contributes little to 
social growth. Activities of various sorts contrib- 
ute much. They contribute to the pupil’s physical 
and mental healthfulness through an intimate and 
informal teacher-pupil relationship. The teacher 
comes to know the pupil as an individual, and pu- 
pils come to appreciate the human qualities of 
the teacher, often not formal class 
There is opportunity for humor and cheer- 
Teacher and pupils learn friendliness. 
The too reserved pupil learns to talk and to act, 
and the too aggressive pupil is subdued by his as- 
sociates. Leadership expresses itself. Pupils be- 
come happy. Says a noted authority*: “First make 
the child happy before you try to educate him. 
This should be the cardinal objective of all edu- 
cation.” 


Academic subject 


revealed in 
work. 
fulness. 


There is a real question as to whether any dis- 
tinction should be made between extra-curricular 
and other activities. For the purpose of this dis- 
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cussion they are considered as one. The newer 
trends are away from a formalized curriculum and 
course of study and towards general integration. 
A rigid and inflexible curriculum may develop 
“problem cases.” With opportunity for experience 
in varied activites, problem children become fewer. 
My own attempts in activities go back more than 
twenty years. In 1917 I wrote the following for 
School Education: “Another method of securing 
interest is through pupil participation. Pupils 
should preside. They can do this in as low as the 
fourth grade. Teach them to conduct meetings in 
accordance with parliamentary law. Let them 
learn by doing. . .. A pupil council (second to 
seventh grade), wholly on its own initiative, named 
a boy as marshal who had a well-earned reputation 
for insubordination. They named him, one said, 
because he was big and strong. He accepted the 
office, attended every session, and was transformed 
into a good, law-enforcing citizen and officer.” 

We may well ask, “What concrete forms should 
the various activities take?” To readers of this 
magazine it is not necessary to go into great de- 
tail. Each issue is packed with suggestions, and 
many of them are applicable to elementary schools 
as well as to junior and senior high schools. Per- 
haps the most valuable- form of organization that 
an elementary school activity may take is the 
school council. For the past ten years a council 
has been functioning at Corcoran. It is only fair 
to say that much of what has been attempted has 
been experimental. Members are from grade 4 
to 7, inclusive, the 7th being the highest grade 
in this school. 


The council once sponsored an auditorium pro- 
gram which consisted of demonstrations of traf- 
fic safety. Small wagons and “automobiles’ and 
real stop-and-go signs were used. The council also 
gave a good citizenship program, consisting en- 
tirely of demonstrations. First the “wrong” way 
of doing a thing was shown. This was followed 
by the “right” way, pupils making appropriate 
comments. The council also prepared a “code” 
which has been of real value. 


That these experiences are truly educative, 
particularly in the direction of the social ends of 
education set up earlier in this article, is, it seems, 
quite obvious. The training is positive. Pupils deal 
with realities. They work with situations which 
are quite life-like. 

Many other forms of activity are suitable for 
elementary schools. Playground and building pa- 
trols may contribute much to school morale and 
efficiency. A dozen or more separate assignments 
may be made to as many pupils in a home room. 
These may range from keeping papers on a ta- 
ble in order, to serving on a conduct commit- 
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tee, or caring for goldfish. And a duty well per- 
formed, however small, results in personality 
growth for that individual. Character is the prod- 
uct of a succession of right choices, according to 
Charters, and with these very simple choices the 
pupil may well begin. 

There are many kinds of clubs suitable to ele- 
mentary schools, from bird and science clubs to 
clubs for verse speaking and for radio “broad- 
casts,” real or make-believe. All give opportunity 
for “self-activity,” the sine qua non of real edu- 
tion. Club interests often carry over into adult 
life. Clubs add to the pupil’s enjoyment, increase 
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his self-esteem, bring into use new and varied | 


talents, develop leadership, and stimulate reading 
and observation. 


Incidentally, interests are developed which may 
have great vocational value in junior and senior 
high school occupation courses. Publishing a 
school newspaper (mimeographed) is valuable. 
One principal testifies*: “I believe that the pro- 
duction of the school paper has brought untold 
benefits to the school and its pupils. The paper has 
vitalized and made more meaningful our English 
program. The fact that pupils have the responsi- 
bility for making plans and executing these plans 
has given opportunity for leadership training.” 


Outstanding as an elementary school activity is 
the assembly. It helps to make instruction fune- 
tion. It sets up ideals, affords opportunity for 
self expression, teaches conduct for public places. 
Usually, pupils should preside, introduce speakers, 
and conduct business. Growth comes only from 
doing, and the assembly par excellence affords 
opportunity for doing. 

Exact evaluation of activities is difficult. On 
the basis of individual judgment, one study, on 
the university level, showed about 75 per cent of 
the students stating that extra-curricular activi- 
ties had contributed more towards the attainment 
of the cardinal objectives of education* than had 
the regular curriculum subjects. The writer re- 
cently made inquiry of a number of graduates of 
high schools-who had been members of councils 
while in high school, and who had been graduated 
from four to fifteen years previous to the in- 
quiry. Without exception they were loud in their 
praise of what the council had done for them. 
Leadership, learning to work with others, and 
knowledge of human nature, were listed frequently. 
One principal says: “Our pupil participation plan 
is ever active, and many of us believe it to be 
a wonderful laboratory or training ground for 
better citizenship. It is a fact, observed over a 
period of years, that there is no longer the prob- 
lem of discipline in the old meaning of the word.” 

Most schools are not organized to achieve in 
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any full sense the social objectives of education. 
Academic values are worthless to one who has 


not learned how to live. “Learning to live is the 
only real curriculum.” Activities help teach how 
to live, and a school without activities does not 
fully educate. Society is becoming ever more and 
more complex, and for such a society the social 
aspects of education are more meaningful than 


formalized subject matter alone. Activities help 
pupils after school days are over. If education is 
to be concerned with living, the school must turn 
itself into a laboratory for the practice of living, 
and through activities pupils acquire the power to 
grapple intelligently and effectively with real life 
situations. 


* Year Book of the National Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, 1935, p. 228. 


A Program for Extra-Class Activities for a 
State Teachers College 


EuGENE S. Briccs 


President, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


PLAN IS HERE offered for organizing 

and administering a program of extra-class 

activities in a teachers college for the prep- 
aration of teachers in organizing and directing ex- 
tra-class activities. In order to be specific in 
certain recommendatons, it is assumed that our 
teachers college enrollment is 907, the median en- 
rollment for the one hundred state teachers col- 
leges cooperating in a recent study. (1) Since 
extra-class activities are as varied and as fluid 
as life itself, these offerings are not presented as 
a rule of thumb that would fit all conditions. 


THE SCHEDULE 


From 10 to 10:50 o’clock daily is reserved for 
the extra-class activities. In order satisfactorily 
to administer the program a definite time and 
place must be designated. The period is known as 
activity hour and provides opportunity for all stu- 
dents to participate. At this hour many upper 
classmen who are preparing to teach in secondary 
schols are given opportunity for practice in guid- 
ing and directing these extra-class activities. Fur- 
ther provision for practice is made in the labora- 
tory school where practice teachers are chosen as 
sponsors for school clubs. This makes ample pro- 
vision for practice in guiding and directing. Pro- 
visions for studying activities is made on the 
class schedule. Every student preparing to teach 
in high school is required to participate in the 
activities, to take work in a class studying extra- 
class activities, and to practice in guiding and di- 
recting them. The college records include com- 
plete tabulation of the preparation in this field 
made by each student, since it is an important 
factor in teacher-placement. The daily schedule 
for the activity hour follows: Monday, freshman 
hour for freshmen, advisory period for upper 
classmen; Tuesday, clubs; Wednesday, assembly; 
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Thursday, clubs, Friday, variable programs as fol- 
lows: First Friday, class meetings; second Friday, 
president’s council; third Friday, called assemblies ; 
fourth Friday, open. 


PLANS FOR THE FRESHMEN HOUR 


Each freshman is required to report to a fresh- 
man group during the first twelve-weeks of the 
first semester. The work carried on in these 
groups is a combination of what is done in the 
home-room in the secondary school and what is 
done during orientation week for freshmen in 
many colleges. The faculty members best quali- 
fied for this type of work are the advisers for 
the groups. 

A mimeographed bulletin is sent from the ad- 
ministration office, suggesting subjects to be taken 
up each week during the freshman hour. This 
bulletin is the product of the best thinking of the 
faculty advisers under whom the procedures de- 
velop from year to year and of the students par- 
ticipating in the organizations. It serves to unify 
the freshman groups. It carries needed material 
briefly stated and suggests to the faculty adviser 
other materials, that he may explore the field 
and reach the goals desired for the freshman 
hour. 

Bulletins are issued on the following subjects: 

College traditions 

College regulations 

The extra-class activities 

The marking system 

How to study 

Making use of the college facilities; e. g., 
library, clinic, et cetera 

Educational guidance 

To each group the suggestion is made by the 
faculty adviser that the group organize, elect a 
president and the other offiters they deem ad- 
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visable. 
freshman class. 
body upon whom the executive officials of 
class depend for council and advice as to class 
program, policy and procedure. When the fresh- 
men complete their period of orientation, they are 
presented in assembly, they tell of their talents and 
achievements, and they pledge their loyalty to the 
college and to its program. The spokesmen are 
the cabinet members. These members in cooper- 
ation with the freshman advisers and class spon- 
sors revise the program for freshman orientation 
annually. 


This group becomes the advisory 


By the end of the twelve-week period the fresh- 
man hour has provided opportunity for the first 
year students to become acquainted with college 
procedures. They are then regrouped and reor- 
ganized into clubs having the following interests: 
Personality, kodaking, swimming, reading, writing, 
dramatics, and art-craft. After many years of se- 
lecton, reorganization, and supplementation, these 
subjects have been found to meet the major in- 
terests of freshmen. Only freshmen may hold 
membership. Upper classmen who have been mem- 
bers are student advisers—a valuable opportunity 
for practice in guiding and directing. The faculty 
members who have been interested in these clubs 
from year to year are the sponsors. All freshmen 
must participate. Since the clubs the 
same time, membership is confined to one organi- 
zation. Freshmen are not selected to membership 
in any of the other student organizations. 





meet at 


Except for the class organizations themselves, 
class lines are not drawn in any other of the 
extra-class activities. The second-year student with 
the confidence and training afforded by his fresh- 
man club is ready to join one of the upper-class 
organizations. It is generally understood that all 
upper-class students are expected to take part in 
one or more extra-class activities, those preparing 
to teach in high schools are required to participate. 


THE ADVISORY PERIOD 


The advisory period is also scheduled at the ac- 
tivity hour on Monday. It is for upper classmen. 
No organizations are for this part of 
the program. Faculty members are requested to 
be in their offices at this time so that students 
may have conferences with them. These confer- 
ences are voluntary. The complete history of each 
student, with his likes, dislikes, abilities, capacities, 
bents, and preferences listed, is in the hands of 
his adviser. In the light of this information he 
can advise and assist the student in his course 
of study and in his school activities. The major 
portion of the guidance program for upper class- 
men, is centered in this period. 


formed 
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The presidents form the cabinet of a 
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CLUBS TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 


The clubs are student organizations. They are 
established, organized, and maintained by students. 
Correct parliamentary procedure is practiced in 
the conduct of the business meetings. New clubs 
are brought into existence as a special need or 
interest develops. 

Upper classmen or faculty members with special 
interest in and training for the various kinds of 
clubs are chosen as club sponsors. Upper classmen 
are encouraged to undertake these sponsorships, 
as this offers an important opportunity for prac- 
tice in guiding and directing. As each club is ap- 
proved by the administration and organized, it is 
given a charter by the student council. Qualifica- 
tion requirements for membership are kept on file 
with the secretary of the student council and with 
the secretary of each organization. Membership 
is limited to students, except in the case of na- 
tional student organizations, where alumni are 
retained on the rolls. 

Only the club which can present worthwhile pur- 
poses and objectives is chartered. Each activity 
should be of such a nature as to stimulate growth 
in and appreciation for that field of education in 
which the organization operates. Only the club 
that is awake, alive to the possibilities in its field, 
and alert to the advantages of such a group ac- 


tivity is continued. Changing conditions of the | 


times and differing interests of new students en- 
rolling cause the organization of new clubs and 
the discontinuance of the old, so that offerings 


in clubs change somewhat from year to year or | 


from semester to semester. 

Such organizations as the YWCA, YMCA, Stu- 
dent Council, WGA, Men’s League, Interfrater- 
nity Council, Dramatic Club, Debate Club, Liter- 
ary Society, “Pep” Club, Varsity-letter Club, 
subject matter or departmental clubs, hobby and 
music organizations meet during the activity hour 
on Tuesday and Thursday. 

THE ASSEMBLY 

The general assembly is the most important ac- 
tivity for the integration of the student body. The 
student president or designated member of the 
student organization presenting the program for 
the day usually presides. An assembly committee 
plans the program. This committee is composed 
of students and of faculty members. As many 
student organizations as is expedient present as- 
sembly programs. As many students as possible 
participate in these programs. The assembly pro- 
gram begins, progresses, and ends on time. There 
are few formal speeches. 

The assemblies are planned as far as a year 
in advance. They are scheduled at least one month 
before the date of presentation, giving plenty of 
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time in which to prepare programs of worth. 

In a school where front pages of the college 
newspaper had carried headlines describing the 
assembly program, “President Blank reads .. . ” 
is found an editorial written later by a student: 

“A new plan for student assemblies . . . was 
instituted last Fall by the Student Council who 
made arrangements for a series of assemblies to be 
planned and carried out by the students. Thus far 
the student assemblies have proved so successful 
that their continuation is assured.” 


(To be continued in October) 


Briggs, Eugene S., The Preparation of Secondary 
Teachers in Teachers Colleges for Guiding and Di- 


er 


recting Extra-Class Activities, Christian College, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1935. 

* Harthshorne and May, “Studies in Deceit.” 

* Frederick L. Patry, Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y., in April, 1937, Educational Method, 
p. 369. 

* Stewart M. Patterson, Willard Elementary School, 
Stanford, Conn. 

* “health, command of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy 


use of leisure, ethical character.” 





Dramatizing Civic 
Responsibility 
HeELEN B. ANTHONY 

555 Tenth St., Niagara Falls, New York. 


A project for curricular and extra-curricular 
activities from the kindergarten to the college can 
be based on the annual appeal for funds for com- 
munity social welfare. Under the Mobilization 
for Human Needs, campaigns of Community 
Chests and United Charities are held throughout 
the country, some in the fall and some in the 
spring; it might almost be said that every month 
there is a community charity drive somewhere. 

The experience of one city of 80,000 has been 
found so interesting and so valuable that it has 
been repeated each year until it has attracted 
the attention of social workers nationally. Here 
it is: 

This project does not originate with the Com- 
munity Chest. It originates with the schools and 
is conducted entirely by the schools with the 
Community Chest only as a source of information, 
advice, and publicity. It is considered a vital part 
of citizenship training; children graduating from 
the public school system have a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility as a result of this annual event, and 
already some of them are assuming leadership in 
social welfare volunteer service. The chairman of 
the 1937 Community Chest campaign, for instance, 
was a young lawyer, graduate of the city’s schools. 

What, then, is done that is so interesting ? 

Four weeks before the date of the campaign, 
the schools became community-welfare minded. 
The chairman of the schools committee, who has 
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already had conferences with the heads of dif- 
ferent departments, calls a meeting of representa- 
tives from all schools in the city. A teacher and 
a student from each school attends. A student 
chairman is appointed to carry out the general 
plans in cooperation with the general chairman, who 
in this case is principal of a high school. 

From this first meeting the representatives go 
to their respective schools with ideas for special 
work in art, in English, and in their related ac- 
tivities. In the grade schools, children write lit- 
tle plays about the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Red Cross, the Travelers Aid, ete. After 
these are written the students act them out at spe- 
cial meeings of classes or for invited visitors. 
Posters are made which soon cover all the walls 
of the rooms and halls. Scenes, such as a_hos- 
pital room, are built out of crates and heavy pa- 
per. Students are appointed to visit the different 
social agencies and come back with reports, which 
they make in the various rooms. For assembly, 
one or two of the best speakers prepare a general 
talk on Community Chest, getting the material 
from the publicity director at the official head- 
quarters. 

An essay, poem, and drawing contest is held. 
The best of each from each school is sent to 
the general chairman who picks out.enough to 
make an attractive booklet. The junior high school, 
which has already made the teacher’s manual, now 
makes this grade school booklet for distribution 
on the first day of the campaign. Children love 
the little stories, poems and drawings done by 
their own classmates, and the lessons im civic re- 
sponsibility are taken home to parents who pay 
more attention to this effort than to all the other 
publicity combined. 


In the high school, posters and cartoons are 
made. These are displayed in such public places 
as the library, YMCA and YWCA. An essay con- 
test is held, the best essays being printed in the 
local newspapers. The public speaking classes 
are trained to make five-minute speeches, which 
are given at nearly all the churches on a Sunday 
of the campaign. 

A special assembly program is prepared for 
campaign week. Last year it took the form of 
a very clever “March of Time” radio program, 
which was so realistic that to this day many of 
the audience think the high school really was “on 
the air.” Reproducing a radio studio with a con- 
trolled musical accompaniment was a real achieve- 
ment. 

Until campaign week, the project has been 
education. With the opening of the campaign, it 
becomes practical. Students bring their pennies, 
dimes and quarters in recognition of the fact that 
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they, personally, want to have a part in the wel- 
fare program of their community. 

At a luncheon meeting in the middle of the 
campaign week, the program is entirely in the 
hands of the school’s committee. An exhibition 
of the best art work is arranged in the lobby of 
the hotel. School children present several play- 
lets and tableaux, written and dramatized by 
themselves. Then the student chairman calls on 


Democracy---Keynote 


NorMAN 


a representative of each school, who tells his (or 
her) own name, the name of the school, the num- 
ber of pupils and the amount of their contribu- 
tion. This is a great day for the pupils who are 
privileged to attend for they get a good dinner in 
a beautiful dining room, the adults applaud their 
efforts, and there is a general feeling of partici- 
pation in the big affairs of the city of which they 
are a part. 


of Detroit Convention 


WILLIAMS 


Chairman of Committee on Publicity, National Association of Student Officers 
Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan 


HEN Mr. Owen A. Emmons, Chairman 

of Local Arrangements, opened the 7th 

Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Student Officers, held in conjunction 
with the Convention of the National Conference 
on Student Participation, he remarked: “The zero 
hour is at hand!” For many students, teachers 
and educators, it was simply the beginning of a 
long-looked-forward-to opportunity in Detroit, but 
to a great many others the acid test was now about 
to be applied to several months of unceasing 
planning. 

That the planning of previous months was defi- 
nitely successful was shown by the active way in 
which all students entered into discussions, gave 
speeches presenting problems, and told how each 
of those problems had been met in the various 
schools represented. This interchange of ideas 
with students from all sections of the United 
States was one of the direct benefits of the Con- 
vention. 

The first few meetings of the Convention were 
largely in charge of teacher-advisers, ovttside 
speakers, and other adults interested in education. 
Most of the speeches evolved into a discussion of 
democracy—a topic which has interested and been 
discussed by teachers and educators at conven- 
tions for seventy-five years—and one which would 
be the inevitable result if the themes of the Con- 
vention: “Cooperative School Life” and “Devel- 
oping Leadership Through Student Participation” 
were followed anywhere in schools over the coun- 
try. 

Perhaps the best part of the Convention was 
that it showed that a veritible junior democracy is 
developing. True student government is no longer 
a dream. Teachers are accepting the role of 
counsellor and adviser ; and the school today is of- 
fering training in the democratic way of life, an 
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ideal so dear to the hearts of the American 
people, yet one that is still somewhat remote from 
daily life. 

Because true democracy has remained an elusive 
ideal for the American people, the development of 
a democratic way of life in the nation’s schools 
may be the answer to the problem. Thus each adult 
speaker was earnestly concerned with presenting 
his experiences to the youth of America. Each of 
these speakers felt that these boys and girls might 
be able to utilize experiences to form a greater 
conception of democracy, even though a satis- 
factory definition of the word is not available at 
the present time. 

“If democracy is desirable in the world, then 
it is desirable in our schools,” was the first speech 
presented to NASO, by Thomas W. Gosling, Na- 
tional Director, American Junior Red Cross. That 
statement may perhaps be said to be the keynote 
of the Convention. Just what democracy is, what 
it can be, and how a genuine democracy can be 
developed were shown by the various adults who 
spoke before the Convention. 

“Of course, there are certain matters that cannot 
be settled by the student body,” stated Dr. Gosling, 
“such as curricula or other details needing a wide 
experience in the affairs of the world, but there 
are problems directly in the realm of interest 
of the boy and girl that he, and she, can solve.” 
For example, Dr. Gosling remarked: “Youth is 
fully capable of bearing the weight of problems 
directly concerned with the moral, cultural and 
intellectual aspect of the school. Boys and girls 
are able to build traditions which bind succeed- 
ing generations of students to high and noble 
forms of conduct.” 

Ralph Ritchie, student in the Charleston High 
School of West Virginia, and president of the 
West Virginia Co-Government Association, ex- 
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pressed much the same feeling of responsibility. 
“We all realize that as high school students we 
are not yet able to assume fully the responsibili- 
ties of self-government. Our aim should be to 
hold as much responsibility for the control of the 
school as we show ourselves able to use wisely and 
well. Student participation in the control of the 
school should aim at the cooperation of the stu- 
dent body with the faculty and administration.” 

In these two remarks of teacher and pupil may 
be seen the true understanding which is possible 
between an adviser and a student. Both are say- 
ing the same thing, which shows a marvelous ap- 
preciation and understanding on the part of the 
student officer. 


Only when adults concede that youth can cope 
with problems will youth assume the responsibil- 
ity, responsibility for seemingly weighty prob- 
lems, but problems which are directly within the 
realm of every day life of teen-age boys and 
girls. 

To help boys and girls assume the weighty re- 
sponsibilities mentioned, Alice C. Longford of 
Durfee High School of Fall Fiver, Massachusetts, 
points out that “ . student leadership as far 
as the faculty is concerned is a matter of intelli- 
gent and painstaking guidance—not compulsion. 
It is a task for a firm but kindly director—not 
a dictator.” 

Only with the establishment of the two forego- 
ing premises can the first steps be taken to es- 
tablish a democracy within a school. Full realiza- 
tion of both of these precepts by students and 
teachers is essential. 

Mr. R. O. Hughes, Assistant Director of Cur- 
riculum in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, stated 
that he believed “the best person in the whole 
faculty to be the sponsor for the student council 
is the civics teacher.” At least, “no one has any 
business to teach civics unless he can sponsor such 
an organization.” 

“While textbooks provide a factual background 
for the teaching of civics,” further added Mr. 
Hughes, “the civics room ought to be always an 
open forum in which the problems of the school, 
community, state, and nation are expressed with 
the utmost freedom and frankness.” Selecting 
candidates in an election and voting is a specific 
way to train pupils for good citizenship in a 
democracy. That this, of course, naturally comes 
under the direction of the civics class was the 
opinion of Mr. Hughes. 

The value of civics in conveying democratic 
ideals was also spoken of by both Miss Sophie 
Pollack of the New York City Schools and Miss 
Nellie May Quinn of the Parker High School 
in Chicago. 
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Miss Pollack stated that she believed that many 
of the evils of politics now existent could be abol- 
ished in ten years if everyone of the high school 
students now in school became really interested in 
their individual governments. She believed that 
the spoils system would be wiped out and the 
possibility of a dictatorship or loss of freedom’ of 
speech would become extremely remote. 

Miss Quinn reported another specific way in 
which a school may aid its pupils to become good 
citizens. In the Parker School a thorough presen- 
tation of the facts of daily life was offered in 
assembly programs, clubs, movies and forums. Fur- 
ther emphasis was given to these facts by ex- 
cursions and visits to neighboring high schools. 
Each important national, state and local issue was 
fully presented and discussed. 


In Parker High School, all pupils are rated in 
citizenship by fellow pupils. No pupil can hold 
office or responsibility whose citizenship rating 
is not satsfactory to his comrades. This policy 
in itself is certainly an example of democracy. 


Miss Lillian Kennedy Wyman of the William 
Penn High School of Philadelphia feels that it 
is essential that positive training in leadership 
be given to boys and girls in order to qualify them 
to meet the complex problems now facing the 
people of the United States and the people of the 
world. State councils can often handle discipline 
more effectively than can the principals and teach- 
ers. 


Although “preparation for adult citizenship is 
a remote objective’ in the elementary school, 
Mr. H. V. Perkins, Principal of the Boulevard 
School in Cleveland Heights, outlined a plan for 
pupil participation in the elementary grades. “A 
successful plan should have a functional basis: 
safety, service to the school, or other activities 
of recognized importance,” he stated. 


If young people are taught “desirable ways of 
living with and in their own environment,” they 
will more easily “solve the problems of which 
they are aware.” Thus a democratic way of life 
is entirely possible for even the very youngest 
pupils of schools. 


Such problems as smoking and drinking can 
often be successfully dealt with by students. In 
fact, the association of Allied Youth hopes to 
gather into its fold a group of young people who 
stand “for the liberation through education of the 
individual and society from the handicaps of bev- 
erage alcohol,” said Mr. W. Roy Breg, Executive 
Secretary, Allied Youth, Inc. “The pin of the 
Allied Youth society, it is hoped, “further stated 
Mr. Breg, “will become a nationally known em- 
blem to all business men, to whom it may be in 
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itself a character recommendation for its bona- 
fide wearers.” 

In student government organizations, Celeste 
Strack, National Secretary of the American Stu- 
dent Union, urged the boys and girls to try to 
deal with real-life situations, and concluded with 
the remark: “We are training for citizenship 
and democracy. We’re going to fight for democ- 
racy not only as it is, but as it should be.” 

Lois Fullerton, President of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Student Councils, told of some of 
the accomplishments of student councils in the 
Prairie State. In order to inform and show par- 
ents exactly what goes on within a school in this 
day and age, students invite their parents to at- 
tend a regular session of the school held in ,the 
evening. The same schedule is followed as the 
students follow in the day-time, except that the 
periods are shortened. 

From Milwaukee comes the new idea of enlist- 
ing students who have served on student coun- 
cils when in school to form an alumni associa- 
tion to assist students still in school. This plan 
was reported by Charles F. Merten, President of 
the Alumni Council of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 

Progress of student government councils in the 
Southern States was reported by Ralph Ritchie, 
who, besides his other mentioned offices, is Vice 
President of the Southern Association of Student 
Activities. 

Bob James, representative of the Missouri Val- 
ley Federation of Student Councils, and a student 
in Central High School of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
reported that this year represents the 10th anni- 
versary of his association. Each year a conven- 
tion of this federation has been held, and funds 
for financing it are raised by the student coun- 
cils. 

“Students should not lean too heavily on their 
advisers’ guidance,” stated William Harkins, rep- 
resentative of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Student Councils. Me urged students to interest 
themselves whole-heartedly in every bill brought 
before their councils, saying: “ . no important 
measure should pass a student council without 
its share of discussion and counter-discussion.” 

The discussion of democracy in schools resolved 
itself into a final conclusion at the luncheon- 
banquet, which was the final session of the Con- 
vention. Mr. Franklin M. Reck, Managing Editor 
of the American Boy Magazine, stated that in 
view of our changing life, the dictionary defini- 
tion of democracy had now become inadequate. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, the kindly genial gentle- 
man, superintendent of Atlanta’s schools and 
founder of NASO, acted as toastmaster for the 
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banquet. Perhaps one of the most important points 
which he made among the innumerable amusing 
anecdotes which he told was the suggestion that 
delegates need not wait until September to formu- 
late the meaning of democracy, but that their 
ideas could be written down immediately on their 
return home. 

That democracy should be considered a heritage 
from our American ancestors, a priceless gift to 
be retained by our generation and handed on to 
the future, was dramatically presented by Dr. Sut- 
ton when he drew from his pocket an old watch 
of the finest gold, a watch that had been in his 
family for over a century, had seen the last days 
of the Revolution, and had seen our nation formu- 
late to assume its present democracy. 

The watch lately had been repaired, said Or. 
Sutton, at a cost to him of a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. Instead of repairing it, should he 
have smashed it, or given it away? Should he 
have bought a new one instead? Such a proced- 
ure would have been a very foolish one, all agreed. 
Thus with democracy, our golden-cased heritage, if 
it were to be smashed, to be given away, and 
replaced by a new model lacking the fineness and 
the sentiment of the old, that, too, would be very 
foolish. 

That the high school of today has really be- 
come the proving ground for citizenship was 
stated by Dr. Edgar G. Johnston, principal of the 
University High School in Ann Arbor, another 
speaker at the luncheon-banquet. Just as “the 


doctor of medicine must demonstrate his command 
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AT THE CONVENTION BANQUET 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Toastmaster, and Miss 
Adeline M. Smith, Chairman and President of the 
National Conference on Student Participation. 
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of medical knowledge and skill as an interne,” 
so it is “appropriate for the young citizen to ex- 
perience a similar period of preparation.” Actu- 
ally, student leaders in high school are “internes 
jn citizenship.” 


That a greater development in the personality 
of high school pupils is being accomplished by the 
schools of today was felt and expressed by both 
student and adult speakers at the convention. It 
was the concensus of opinion that this has come 
about through the student council. 


When Jim Goodsell of Lincoln School in Port- 
land, Oregon, and retiring president of NASO, 


turned over the gavel to the newly-elected presi- 
dent, Fred Besancon of Cooley High School in De- 
troit, the 1937 Convention ended. Truly the aims 
and hopes of Mr. Emmons in his speech at the 
opening of the Convention showed great promise 
of realization: 

“If this meeting in Detroit will make it possible 
for young men and women to return to their 
schools with zeal and enthusiasm, and stimulated 
to take a more active part in the real fundamental 
issues of life in a sane and cooperative manner, 
with pose and dignity, with vision and stability, the 
success of student government will be more cer- 
tain.” 


Pupil Government at Work 
A Resume of the Year’s Activities of Pupil Government Groups 


J. L. Sisx 


Vice-Principal, Junior High School, Champaign, IIlinois 


EEDLESS TO SAY, the Champaign (lII- 

inois) High School with its one thousand 

pupils has its problems. Meeting and solving 
these problems is done largely through the pupil 
government system that has just finished its sec- 
ond year of operation. Problems that often prove 
so irksome to the busy school administrator here 
provide valuable opportunities for civic training 
among pupils. 

At the head of the pupil government system is 
the Student Council, with appointed delegates 
who work with and attend all the meetings of the 
four departments operating under it. Under each 
of the four departments are two bureaus. This or- 
ganization is patterned as closely as possible after 
the plan of the Champaign city government. 

Membership in the council and departments is 
by election, one representative from each home 
room. The personnel of the bureaus is based on 
abilities of pupils to perform the particular duties 
of the bureau. The home room sponsor and de- 
partment representative make the appointments. 

The pupil government system is centered in the 
office of the vice-principal, who coordinates the 
work of the different groups and serves as chair- 
man of the pupil government committee. Members 
of the faculty act as sponsors of each of the 
government groups, meeting with them once per 
week during the activity period. These sponsors 
also serve as the pupil government committee. 

Three hundred pupils carry on the work of 
the different government units. While the remain- 
der of the pupils do not participate directly, they 
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are indirectly an important and valuable part of 
the plan. They are encouraged to offer sugges- 
tions for its improvement in the home room meet- 
ings. These recommendations are then taken 
by their representative to the proper government 
group for consideration. By this means, the sys- 
tem reaches out and embraces every school citizen. 

The following account deals with the organiza- 
tion and activities of each of the nine government 
groups functioning under the plan. While their 
work is described here from the standpoint of its 
aid to school administration, pupil participation in 
school government cannot be justified on this 
basis alone. The spirit of fair play, respect for the 
rights of others, self control, and an early intro- 
duction to Democracy—these are among the per- 
sonal benefits to the pupil, and an effective plan 
of pupil self-government makes the administrative 
benefits seem negligible. It is on the basis of 
these personal benefits that the idea of pupil 
participation in school government is fostered and 
encouraged in the Champaign Junior High School. 

THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


The main duties of the council are divided 
among the members of the executive committee, 
i. e., the president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer. The president presides at all meetings 
and takes the initiative in sponsoring or cooperat- 
ing in all school projects, drives, etc. 

The vice-president and assistants handle all 
ticket sales. The past year they handled all Jun- 
ior High tickets and money for all the Senior and 
Junior High School football and basketball games, 
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the art exhibit, the Christmas play, the school 
carnival, and the spring operetta. 

The secretary, besides having the important task 
of keeping an accurate record of the proceedings 
of the council, is council editor of a weekly pupil 
government bulletin that is published by the gov- 
ernment groups each Monday and discussed in the 
group guidance period. 

The treasurer, assisted by other members, oper- 
ates the school bank. A special room provided 
for this purpose is open two afternoons each 
week. On these days all clubs, home rooms, and 
other organizations having funds bring them here 
to be deposited. 

Soon after its organization, the council voted 
to promote some worthwhile school project. In 
response to the cry, “We want more books,” they 
took that matter in hand and launched a book- 
buying campaign. A pupil committee, cooperating 
with the librarian, selected and placed on a book 
barometer thirty-five titles. Soon members of 
home rooms, classes, and clubs were wearing tags 
saying, “I’ve helped buy a book. Have you?” and 
before the semester ended, the mercury in the 
barometer boiled over. 

But the interest of the council was by no means 
devoted exclusively to the library. Drives and cam- 
paigns to improve building order, improve attend- 
ance, care for school and neighborhood property, 
and to secure various needed improvements either 
originated in or received the loyal support of this 
group. They have found time also to have their 
fun. A “get-acquainted” party, Valentine party, 
picnics, and an all-school spring dance have pro- 
vided opportunities for happy associations with 
classmates. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF STREETS AND PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS 

It has been the aim of this department to pro- 
mote the safety of pupils of Champaign Junior 
High at all times and in all places, The officers 
consist of a commissioner, two lieutenant-commis- 
sioners, and a recorder. The lieutenant-commis- 
sioners are chairmen of the two committees whose 
duty is to maintain close working relationships 
with the two bureaus under the department, 
namely, the Bureau of Indoor Traffic and the 
Bureau of Outdoor Traffic. 

The activities of the department have included 
a continuous study of safety methods and the 
formation of safety habits at school, at home, 
on the street, and on the playground, with the 
use of safety films and safety literature. Actual 
service in the Bureau of Indoor Traffic, recom- 
mendations made to the two bureaus for the im- 
provement of traffic in and around the building, 
the distribution of safety bulletins and safety 
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posters, and the promotion of a safety assembly 
comprise their other activities. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


At the head of this department is a commis- 
sioner. Two lieutenant commissioners act as dele- 
gates to the two bureaus operating under this 
department, the Bureau of Hospitality and the 
Bureau of Decorations. 

The drive for Red Cross and Community Chest 
funds, Thanksgiving baskets, and Christmas toys 


are typical of the type of work this group does. } 


They have cooperated with the community civic 
organization in all their major campaigns that 
affect the welfare of the Junior High pupils. 

it is the duty of the Social Welfare representa- 
tive in his own home to be of service to his fellow 
pupils. The new pupil receives a letter of wel- 
come from the department and the representative 
introduces him to the teachers and classmates, and 
explains the regulations and customs of the school. 
Through these activities the department tries to 
help the new student feel at home and adjust hine 
self to his new school quickly. 

A personal interest is shown by this department 
in each pupil in the school. The representatives 
check each week on absentees. Cards, flowers, and 
other expressions of sympathy are sent to any 
pupil who is ill, or in whose family a death has 
occurred. A friendly, social, family-like spirit in 
the home room is one of the aims of the depart- 
ment. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PROPERTY 

The organization of this department is differ- 
ent from the two described; its members also serve 
as members of the two bureaus under it: the 
Bureau of Personal Property and the Bureau of 
School Property. 

Under the first named bureau the “lost and 
found” office is operated. To date, several hun- 
dred articles have been brought in, identified, and 
returned to their owners. In addition, there were 
many unclaimed articles which at the end of the 
year were auctioned off to the highest bidders, and 
the proceeds used by the Bureau for some worth- 
while project. 

Under the Bureau of School Property, sentinels 
wearing G badges were placed in the gymnasium 
during lunch hours for the purpose of reminding 
those who were careless about the use of waste 









baskets. In addition, regular inspections were made 
of the floors, walls, and the school grounds, 
Through the efforts of this department, the pupils 
have been made more conscious of the value a 
need for caring for all personal, school, a 
neighborhood property. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY 
This department was organized as a unit of 
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pupil government for the purpose of creating co- 
operation and interest of the student body in 
bringing about conditions most favorable to the 
health and safety of the entire group. Like the 
Department of Public Property, this unit has two 
bureaus within the department—the Bureau of 
Classroom Inspection and the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention. 

As cleanliness is one of the pre-requisites of 
health and as nothing is more conducive to clean- 
liness than neatness and order, the Bureau of 
Classroom Inspection committee makes weekly in- 
spection of all class rooms. This committee oper- 
ates on a rotating schedule so that each member 
inspects a different classroom each week. A point 
system has been worked out whereby each home 
room is graded on the appearance of the floors, 
desks, bulletin boards, etc. Every two weeks the 
room receiving the greatest number of points is 
awarded the Classroom Inspection Banner. 


The safety work of this unit is limited to fire 
drill procedure and regulation of traffic during 
fire drills. The members of the group who take 
care of this work are known as the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention. This work consists mainly of 
working out the best procedure to follow in emp- 
tying the building during fire drills. They also 
see that a fire marshall and an assistant fire mar- 
shall are appointed in each room for every period 
during the day. 

The duty of the fire marshall is to lead his 
group out of the building during a fire drill. 
The assistant follows to see that each room passes 
as a unit and that no member is left behind. Dur- 
ing these drills, which are held bi-weekly in fa- 


vorable weather, members of this bureau have 
stations where they observe and report on the 
manner in which the drill was conducted. 


THE BUREAU OF INDOOR TRAFFIC 

The members of this bureau are called monitors. 
Each monitor, while on duty, is identified by his 
badge, a white diamond surmounted by red, carry- 
ing a white M. Four squads serve every day, 
each under the direction of a captain. 

In our program the past year this department 
has directed traffic in the corridors and stair- 
ways when classes were passing, and has been a 
great aid to preserving order in the gymnasium 
balconies where pupils are allowed to assemble 
during the lunch hours. 


THE BUREAU OF OUTDOOR TRAFFIC 


This bureau is made up of two squads of patrol 
boys headed by a captain, and with a lieutenant 
for each squad. These squads work on alternate 
weeks at the corners of the streets and at posts 
on the school ground. About fifty boys make up 
the patrol squad. Thirteen are required to fill the 
posts for one day. 

Each boy is a volunteer and before being as- 
signed a post he is given a charge embodying a 
promise to do four things: 

1. To protect his own life. 

2. To protect the life of each Junior High 
pupil. 

3. To help make each pupil safety-minded at 
all times and in all places. 

4. To so conduct himself as to be an example 
for others. 

The aim of the patrol is expressed by the 
slogan: “Safety for Junior High.” The high de- 
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gree of efficiency with which they have carried 
on their work is reflected by the fact that not 
a serious accident has ever occurred while pupils 
were crossing streets near the school. 


THE BUREAU OF DECORATIONS 

This is a selective group chosen for their ar- 
tistic ability. It is representative of the entire 
school as far as possible. For their two major 
projects this year, they sponsored a fine arts ex- 
hibit to raise funds for the purchase of pictures, 
also a Christmas tree decorating contest among the 
twenty-eight home rooms. The other work of this 
Bureau is implied by its name. 

THE BUREAU OF HOSPITALITY 

Thirty-two hosts and hostesses make up this 
bureau. A host, or hostess, is always stationed at 
the center of the corridor on each floor every hour 
of the day. These students are selected on the 
basis of neatness, poise, and gracious manners. 
They serve only during a study period. Most im- 
portant of their tasks is to greet and receive all 
strangers or visitors coming into the building, 
and to conduct them wherever they wish to go. 
They have performed a valuable service to their 
fellow pupils by checking all lockers after each 
hour to see, too, that they have not been left 
open. These and other duties, such as taking care 
of hall lights, checking pupil passes, and keeping 
halls clear of waste paper—give this bureau a 
prominent place in the pupil government plan. 





A County Symphony 


Orchestra 
Puitie S. Rover 


Music Supervisor, Carroll County Schools, 
Westminster, Maryland 


Carroll County, Maryland, is ideally situated 
in the rolling foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Agriculture and small manufacturing enter- 
prises make up the greater part of the work of 
this thriving community. 

For many years the people of Carroll County 
have been interested in music. Undoubtedly the 
influence of two colleges within its boundaries— 
Western Maryland College, located at Westmin- 
ster and Blue Ridge College, located at New 
Windsor—has played a large part in promoting and 
stimulating this music interest. It is worth noting 
that Francis Scott Key, the author of our na- 
tional anthem, was born and reared in Carroll 
County, and that Victor Weybright, the author 
of “Spangled Banner” (the story of Francis Scott 
Key), was also a native son of this county. 


Instrumental music was begun in the schools of 
Carroll County in the fall of 1924. A full time 
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instrumental instructor was engaged, who visited 
two schools daily, spending two hours in each of 
the ten high schools. From this beginning has de- 
veloped consistently each year players who have 
taken part in state orchestral programs and con- 
tests, and those who have continued on through 
college perfecting their instrumental technique. 

After about ten years it became increasingly no- 
ticeable that instrumental players, upon gradua- 
tion from high school and college, were at a loss 
to continue with their chosen instrument—were 
“left out in the cold” so to speak, without belong- 
ing to any permanent musical organization. Their 
instruments in many instances were laid aside, and 
the skill and joy of performance became dormant. 
It was in order to correct this situation that an 
announcement was made in the fall of 1936 
through all of the local newspapers that a Carroll 
County Symphony Orchestra was to be organized 
to include all persons interested in this venture. 
A meeting was held in the then “Old High School 
Building,” and one week later the first rehearsal 
took place in the same building. 

Three months later a first concert was given in 
the “New Westminster High School building,” 
which was attended by a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience. 

On June 2, the Orchestra again distinguished it- 
self in playing for the “Carroll County Caravan,” 
a Pageant of the Soil, by Dorothy Elderdice, cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of Carroll County. 

The Orchestra will begin its second season this 
fall. Judging from the interest and cooperation 
manifested during the past year, this organization 
will become one of the “highlights” in the com- 
munity life of the County of Carroll. 





Inventor Whitney (cotton gin) was a Massa- 
chusetts farm hand, Morse (telegraph) an artist, 
Goodyear (tire vulcanization) a Connecticut hard- 
ware clerk, McCormick (harvester) a Virginia 
farm boy, Fulton (steamboat) a “brain truster” 
of Jefferson’s day, Bell (telephone) a teacher of 
the deaf, Howe (sewing machine) a Boston ma- 
chinist, Edison (electric light, phonograph, etc.) 
a railway tlegraph operator; Westinghouse (air 


brake) a Civil War steamboat engineer, Wilbur 


Wright (airplane) a bicycle salesman, (Mergen- 
thaler (linotype) a German immigrant and ap- 
prentice, and Hall (aluminum) the son of a vil- 
lage minister. 





“IT beseech you to treasure up in your hearts 
these my parting words: Be ashamed to die until 
you have won some victory for humanity.”—Hor- 
ace Mann. 
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Coordination of Home Room Assembly 
Programs in Tallassee High School 


MarTHA KaTE EDWARDS 


Tallassee High School, Tallassee, Alabama 


//-— HE HOME ROOM meeting is the heart 
of the entire school program because it 
reaches every student in school.” (1) The 

creation of a school consciousness and a sense of 
individual responsibility are best promoted in this 
vital nucleus composed of the home room teacher 
and her pupils. The well-poised, sympathetic teacher 
who takes an aggressive interest in her pupils, 
does more to create wholesome attitudes and re- 
lations than does any other one factor in the 
high school. She should be an inspiration to the 
group—guiding, leading, directing, rather than dic- 
tating. 


In Tallassee High School a home room assem- 
bly committee has served as a guide to the cen- 
tralized program which has been in operation 
throughout the entire school during the past year. 
This committee is composed of thrée faculty mem- 
bers and the vice-president of each home room. 
The general objectives set up by the committee 
for this series of programs were: (1) To develop 
a better school spirit; (2) To train the pupils 
in leadership and followship; (3) “To give each 
child an opportunity to have his own teacher, with 
whom he feels free to discuss any problem which 
may arise in connection with his school experi- 
ences”(2); (4) To give the child a more thor- 
ough knowledge of his school, community, county 
and state. 


An outline of program topics was made and 
each home room program committee worked up 
two or three of the programs under the supervision 
of the teacher. Each week the material was mim- 
eographed and sent out to the thirteen home room 
program committees. These committees, in turn, 
distributed the material so that some time during 
each semester each student participated. 


Before each program was presented in assembly 
the home room teacher went over each part 
with the student who was to give it. At this 
time she was able to offer helpful criticism and 
suggestions. Each teacher served as a director in 
the use of parliamentary law and checked the 
minutes of the secretary to be sure that they were 
in good form. 


The outline used the past year in the five up- 
per high school grades follows: 
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TALLASSEE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


History of the School 

Population: number 

Government: organization from outside 

Outstanding teachers of the past 

Notable achievements of pupils and teachers 

Positions for which high school trains for 
immediate entry 

School equipment 

Expenditures: repairs, 
brooms, grounds, etc. 

Source of income: local, county and state 

Libraries 

Athletics: why we have athletics, how financed 

Care of school property 

Students’ attitude toward school 

What I expect this school to do for me 

The need for subordination to authority 

The ideal high school student 

Comparison of Tallassee High with other schools 

Basis upon which I should select my course of 
study 


fuel, supplies, crayon, 


THE Town or TALLASSEE 


Pioneer citizens of Tallassee 
Significance of the name 
Historic sights 
Government of Tallassee 
Population 
Industries 
Churches 
Cultural advantages: service and social clubs 
Recent improvements: beautification projects 
Care of homes 
The Tallassee Mills 
Ownership: capital stock 
Average sales for one year 
Average consumption 
Payroll: number of employees, average wage 
Accidents: insurance 
Shipping points 
Communication: post office, telegraph, telephone 
Transportation to and from Tallassee 
Future outlook for citizens of Tallassee 


Wuy PartTICcIPATE IN THE AUBURN CONTESTS 


ELMORE COUNTY 
History 
Name 








Citizens 

Historic Scenery 

Government 

Population 

Industries, utilities 

Farming and the condition of the nearby farmer 
Estimated wealth and income of Elmore County 
Schools 

Road system 

Prisons 

National interests found in the county 


Tue STATE OF ALABAMA 


Know your state: history, song, flag, emblem, 
flower, bird, motto, capitols, etc. 

Famous Alabamians 

Interesting facts concerning each of the sixty- 
seven counties of Alabama 

The four sections of the Junior One class used 
a different outline since they were just being in- 
troduced to student participation. The orientation 
program outlined for them follows: 

Registration 

Locker regulations 

Order of fire drill 

Chapel conduct 

Safety rules 

Points on grading home rooms for plaque 

Mock election 

Election of home room officers 

Poll tax explanation 

Study of parliamentary procedure 

Meeting in auditorium to learn school songs 

Lecture by librarian on use of library 

Visit to the library 

Clubs of Tallassee High School 

What is Student Participation? 

Study of the high school constitution 

Athletics 

Health: How to prevent colds, cleanliness, pos- 
ture, health rules 

Auditorium meeting to practice Bible readings, 
invocations, etc. 

How to study 

Mid-term resolutions on examinations 

Rules for class parties: plan a class party 

Party 

Art 

Preliminary contests for Auburn Contests 

Hobbies 

Manners at home 

Manners at school 

Manners in public 

What has school meant to me this year? 

Looking forward 

At a recent meeting of the Home Room As- 
sembly Committee the members were asked to 
evaluate this plan of procedure. The vice-presi- 
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dents definitely desire to continue the present pro- 
gram with one recommendation: that one pro- 
gram each month be prepared by the different 
home room committees and that this program tend 
to be more recreational than are the centralized 
programs. The committee agreed that under this 
program more students participate, and that al- 
Ways in every room there is a prepared program 
of educational value. But the finest result is that 
throughout the school the students have a more 
thorough understanding of the purpose of home 
room assembly and a desire to accomplish some- 
thing worthwhile during that period. 


1.Foster—Extra-Curricular Activities in the High 
School, page 165. 
2. Wright—Home Room Programs for Junior High 


Schools, page 2. 





Why Is a Student Council P 


At the meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Student Councils, Bloomington, April 9-10, Dr. 
C. A. DeYoung df Illinois State Normal gave an 
excellent description of the positive and negative 
sides of a student council in his address entitled, 
“Why is a Student Council?” 


The following points are taken from Dr. De- 
Young’s address: (1) A student council is not set 
up to run the school—it is not an administrative 
group; but is a co-operative means of living to- 
gether. (2) A student council should be a step- 
ping stone, not a pawn or tool of the faculty. It 
is not a mouthpiece for the faculty. (3) The stu- 
dent council is advisory, not a “Supreme Court.” 
(4) The seniors should not dominate the council— 
it should be kept democratic. (5) The hopes of 
democracy rest in student government. (6) Stu- 
dent participation should help in the development 
of intelligent citizenship. (7) The student council 
aids in the building of school spirit, school loy- 
alty and respect for teachers. (8) The student 
council should develop an alumni organization. (9) 
The student council should develop honor among 
students and stimulate genuine scholarship. (10) 
A good student council develops real leaders. (11) 
Interpreting the school to the community— should 
be the work of the student council. (12) The stu- 
dent council should unify the whole school—all 
for all—and the greatest good to the greatest 
number.—Student Leader. 





For every child an education which, through 
the discovery and development of his individual 
abilities, prepares him for life; and through 
training and vocational guidance prepares him for 
a living which will yield him the maximum of 
satisfaction—From the Children’s Charter. 
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High School Rifle Shooting 


M. W. WHERRY 
Principal, Munhall High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania 


vania, as in many high schools, there was felt a 

need for a varied number of activities for dif- 
ferent types of young people. In years past a 
very small percentage of the pupils have been 
benefited or even permitted to enter the so-called 
more strenuous sports of our high school. Thus 
very few have experienced the benefits which are 
derived from competition, play, and teamwork. 

The idea of rifle shooting for boys and girls 
was decided upon with the expectation of inter- 
esting pupils who were not participating in an- 
other sport, both from the benefits to be derived 
and also the lack of time that the pupil has to 
devote to the major sports. Three members of 
the faculty who were experienced and competent 
in this sport volunteered their services as coaches. 

The first year, which was the second semester 
of 1934, a course of instruction was given in the 
class room. This instruction consisted of all the 
preliminary work which is necessary before start- 
ing to fire. The Homestead Park Rod and Gun 
Club offered its outdoor range. It was accepted 
and used during that year. The following semes- 
ter it was necessary to get a range located inside. 
A vacant room was located and a stationary back 
stop was constructed. The present range has room 
and equipment for four shooters. 

The question of equipment was one of the 
largest and most difficult to solve. When the call 
for those interested in joining a rifle team went 
out, about thirty responded, twenty of whom had 
guns. Little guns, big guns, short guns, and long 
guns—all came forth as the best in the country. 
Many of the boys were good shots. They had 
shot tin cans floating down the creek, had dropped 
many a “spatsy,” and many a milk bottle had 
crumbled at the crack of the rifle. With the con- 
fidence that was bulit up in the shooting ability 
of each gun, an unusual situation arose for the 
coaches. The facts of the case were that not 
one of the rifles was capable of true, accurate 
shooting. The coaches loaned two target rifles, 
Winchester Model 52’s, to the squad for use. To 
the surprise of the squad, these rifles were more 
dependable than their old rifles, and one by one, 
as the boys bettered their scores, the old treasures 
were left at home, and many of them have since 
been sold. The best equipment on the market has 
been purchased for the squad and not at any 


[: MUNHALL High School Munhall, Pennsyl- 
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time that a poor score has been made, has the 
pupil arisen with the idea that perhaps he could 
have done better had it not been for inferior 
equipment. This is one lesson which has been 
worth much to the shooter and has gone far to 
cause the shooter to discipline himself in an at- 
tempt to attain the highest possible score. 


The club joined the National Rifle Association 
in April, 1934, and participated in earning quali- 
fication medals. The first shoulder-to-shoulder 
competition was encountered in the Western Penn- 
sylvania High School meet at Carnegie Tech in 
April of the same year. Two teams were entered 
from our school, and these teams took both first 
and second places. Six medals and a plaque were 
won, which built up a strong enthusiasm for the 
coming year. 


At the call for volunteers the next October, 170 
boys and girls responded. The difficulty of elim- 
ination came and was met until only fifteen of 
each were retained. The club renewed its affili- 
ations with the National Rifle Association and 
competed in individual matches, girls’ matches only, 
and the Interscholastic Match open to all Junior 
Rifle teams in the United States. In individual 
matches, four members of our team placed in the 
upper ten. Out of eighty-two schools and rifle 
clubs participating, the mixed team placed third 
in the Interscholastic Match. Three teams were 
entered in the Western Pennsylvania Match at 
Carnegie Tech in the spring of 1935. At this match 
they won first, second, and third places. The sea- 
son moved quickly. It had been very successful. 
At the end of that year they could boast of two 
national records, fifty-five medals, two cups, and 
a plaque. 


Owing to the iong period of elimination in the 
1935 season, it was decided that the prospects 
would be selected in 1936 by the coaches. Special 
attention was given to those not participating in 
other sports which would interfere with practice; 
the size of the student; his scholastic standing; 
and the number from each class. The aim is to 
keep training younger ones of the lower grades. 
First place in the Interscholastic Match sponsored 
by the N. R. A. (mixed team) was taken for 
1936, and the cup placed with trophies of past 
years. The past year our rifle team won the Na- 
tional Championship in the National Rifle Associ- 
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ation as well as the Allegheny County Champion- 
ship. 

There seems to be a natural tendency on the 
part of some parents to view with alarm the idea 
of rifle-shooting as a part of our high school pro- 
gram. This attitude, while perfectly natural, is 
based entirely on lack of complete knowledge as 
to the methods of instruction, control and the very 
real benefits accruing from such instruction and 
training. Consequently, ft was necessary to sell 
the idea to the public. 

Among the most important attributes which can 
be noted as beneficial to the pupil are: teamwork, 
careful attention to minor details, nervous and mus- 
cular coordination, willingness to receive instruc- 
tion, concentration, accuracy, courtesy, patience, 
sportsmanship, and honesty. All of these qualities 
are essential in the development of a good rifle 
shot. There are few boys and girls who do not 
want to become good rifle shots, and because they 
are so anxious to excel with the rifle, they un- 
consciously absorb these essential principles which 
will develop the right kind of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Another fact which might be faced is that few 
boys grow to manhood without more or less fre- 
quently the company of a group of 
youngsters one or more of whom has a rifle of 
some description. With no knowledge of the 
proper handling and care of the gun, such a group 
is a menace to everything and everybody. How 
much better it is to face this fact and to take the 
necessary steps to see that the boy and girl is 
properly trained in the handling of firearms and 
realizes both their dangerous possibilities and their 
possibilities for real sport which they afford to so 


being in 


many people today. 


Another factor which has been noticed, but 
for which we have no scientific evidence, is that 
girls mature at least a year earlier than boys in 
this sport. A junior girl can shoot equally as well 
as a senior boy. Also, girls learn to handle the rifle 
equally as well as boys and manifest a greater 
amount of rivalry among themselves. 


The results of this experiment have been most 
gratifying. There is an element of expense con- 
nected with it, that is true, but it is believed that 
the results and the expense are commensurate. 
Some one of our readers may be anticipating  or- 
ganizing such an activity in his high school; if so, 
the sponsors will be more than pleased to answer 
any questions you may have. 

Dr. Braddock* recently stated that target shoot- 
ing is the most spiritual of modern sports—per- 
haps because the hairbreadth adjustment of spring 
and trigger that governs the release of tremendous 
material power most nearly imitates that deli- 
cate mysterious adjustment whereby spirit governs 
material power in our bodies. 





* Braddock, William H. — ‘‘American Rifleman,” 
April 1935, p. 25. 
“The greatest peril at sea is the fog.” And the 


greatest peril in education is the fog of uncertainty 
in which we move. In it destinations cannot be 
seen; activities must be largely unco-ordinated; 
progress can be only guessed at rather than known. 
However uncomfortable it might be for adminis- 
trators and teachers alike, far better would be a 
storm of criticism that blew away the fog and 
forced every member of the crew to put forth his 
best efforts toward developing co-operatively a 
comprehensive program for the care and educa- 
tion of youth—Thomas H. Briggs. 
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Collection of Postmarks as an Educative 


Hobby 


Avucust K. Eccies 


Psychologist, State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey 


collecting tendencies of students in the pro- 

motion of interest in projects dealing espe- 
cially with geography and history, should not 
overlook the possibilities of postmarks—just or- 
dinary postmarks, such as grace the face of most 
pieces of incoming mail matter. Current post- 
marks are easily obtainable in quantity and variety 
by some members of almost every class, so that 
a teacher, proposing their accumulation, soon finds 
a sufficient stock on hand with which to begin and 
maintain operations. 


collecting who desire to make use of the 


The usefulness of ordinary postmarks in school- 
room project work is varied, depending on the re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher, the age and grade 
of the pupils, and on the imaginative capacity of 
a substantial portion of the class. An almost 
irresistible feature of their use is that they cost 
nothing. The quantity and variety at the disposal 
of the class or club is limited only by the energy 
and resourcefulness of the pupils and their friends 
who will take the trouble to collect and accumulate 
them. 

Before going further, it may be well to state 
briefly, for the benefit of interested but unini- 
tiated teachers, what postmarks are and how they 
differ from one another. The postmark is that 
marking on a piece of mailmatter that bears the 
name of the post office which was its point of 
origin. In most cases, where stamps were used 
to prepay postage, the cancellation has as one of 
its elements the postmark. The other element is 
the “killer.” The latter is the portion that de- 
faces the stamp to make it unfit for subsequent 
use to frank mail matter. Both the postmarks and 
the “killer” have their special characteristics so 
that many varieties of them are noticed in even 
a small accumulation of envelopes that have been 


} through the mail from various points of origin. 


Postmarks may be divided roughly into four 


| categories: plain and slogan machine cancellations ; 


hand cancellations; plain and slogan meters; per- 
Mits. Plain machine cancellations consist of a 


| circular figure at the left in which appear the 


fame of the cancelling post office and the date 
of cancellation. To the right of this is the “killer” 
Which usually consists of a number of wavy or 
Straight lines. Sometimes the name of a post of- 
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fice sub-station or the numerical or letter designa- 
tion of one appears among the lines. Slogan ma- 
chine cancellations are similar to the above ex- 
cept that the killer element features phraseology, 
advertising some postal or other government serv- 
ice or advertising an exposition or commemorat- 
ing some historic event. Catch phrases, intended 
to promote public welfare, are also found. Some 
of the slogans commonly appearing are: Register 
or insure valuable mail; Notify your correspond- 
ents of change of address; Red Cross roll call, 
join; Mail early for Christmas; Address your 
mail to street and number. 


Envelopes in pigeon holes may still be found 
advertising the Century of Progress Exhit ‘tion 
and still older hoardings of letters may yield 
the many World War slogans and the more re- 
cent ones advertising some of our National Parks. 

Hand cancellations are of two kinds. The most 
usual consists of a circular element containing the 
name and date as in the case of machine cancella- 
tions and to the right of this a killer consisting 
either of a number of parallel bars or of an elipti- 
cal figure containing bars, dots, or numerals. The 
other kind is a plain rectangle containing the post 
office name. 

Meters are used instead of adhesive stamps. 
They appear in several designs, each with minor 
variations. They are also printed in various col- 
ors, whereas the other postmarks come, with rare 
exceptions, in black only. In their general make- 
up some meters resemble machine cancellations. 
They have a circular element bearing the name 
of the post office and the date of metering and 
to the right of this there are many wavy or 
straight lines and a figure that shows the amount 
of postage represented. Other meters do not have 
the lines. 

Slogan meters are now rapidly coming into use. 
They differ from the plain ones in that they carry 
commercial advertising phraseology as part of 
their composition. 

Permits are usually simple statements and num- 
bers printed on the part of the wrapper usually 
occupied by the stamp. They do not show the 
date of mailing. 

Now that the various forms have been briefly 
described, we can proceed to a consideration of 
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their usefulness in school-room project work and 
as hobby club material. The first use that easily 
suggests itself is in connection with geography. 
For example, have the class sort out a quantity of 
envelopes, separating them by states, as shown 
by the postmarks. Subsequently the towns of any 
given state are located on the map. An alternate 
of the latter is the making of a large state or 
other outline map on brown paper, upon which 
the pupils pin postmarks at the appropriate places. 
This can be made a game by first dealing out to 
each pupil a number of envelopes face down. They 
are then to affix them correctly for points. 


Another game is to sort out state or national 
capitals and principal cities to be located on the 
maps. 

To visualize relative sizes of places, the pupils 
may arrange the envelopes (or post cards) ap- 
propriately. In fact, many kinds of geographic 
and industrial classifications can be dramatized 
with postmarks. 

In the fields of history and literature, post- 
marks can help a lot. Deal out a number of en- 
velopes to groups of pupils and let them tell in 
a word or two whatever of historic significance 
they can attach to the postmarks; likewise literary 
associations called up by the names of the places 
appearing on the envelopes. 

Sometimes pupils or groups of pupils will have 
the impulse and skill to make systematic collec- 
tions. The exploitation of this capacity is excel- 
lent training in habits of orderly thinking and of 
constructive imagination. In such a case the mak- 
ing of a collection of postmarks, based on the 
classification presented earlier in this article, will 
add to the richness of the activity program of 
the class. 

In making a collection, one of several methods 
may be used in preserving the various items. The 
first is to cut the post-marked portion, stamp and 
all, of the envelope, post card or wrapper as a 
rectangle two inches wide and four inches long. 
These may be pasted on sheets of paper or upon 
the pages of a scrap book, classified according to 
states and countries in alphabetical groups. An- 
other method is to keep the envelopes entire, 
standing up in shoe boxes and grouped by states 
and countries. However, the really efficient and 
most satisfactory method is to cut the postmark 
section of the envelope, card or wrapper to a 
size three inches wide and five inches long (fil- 
ing card size). Make trays similar to library card 
index file drawers and house the postmarks in 
these. Prepare divisional index cards to divide the 
various groups of postmarks in orderly fashion. 
In such a system there would be a section for 
each state of the United States and one or more 
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for each foreign country. Then there would be 
subdivisions within each state, one for each of 
the various types of postmark as described earlier 


in this article. Care should be taken, when cut- 
ting to size, not to mutilate the stamp if possible. 
It should be kept intact with the cancellation. 

The objective of the collection is to file one ex- 
ample of every different postmark that can be 
found. Keen observation is developed through this 
hobby and all through the development of the col- 
lection emphasis should be laid upon the selection 
of the most perfect and clearest specimens obtain- 
able, discarding less desirable items as better ones 
come along. 

One school boy of the writer’s acquaintance so 
impressed a number of his friends with this par- 
ticular classroom activity and private hobby that 
they got into the habit of dropping him strings of 
post cards as they proceeded over various sec- 
tions of the country on vacation tours. This lad 
learned geography in chunks simply by being “post- 
mark conscious.” He procured appropriate road 
maps and followed his friends, through the post 
marks, as the cards arrived at his home every 
day or so. The teacher who tries them will say, 
“There’s education in them thar postmarks.” 





Extra-Curricular Dramatics 
in Voltaire’s Alma Mater 


At the age of ten, Voltaire was entered in a 
boys’ school, although it has the high-sounding 
title of “College of Louis-le-Grande.” It was run 
by the Jesuits, and true to form, there was plenty 
of controlled competition and a wide program of 
extra-curricular activities. A description of this 
school follows: 

“We have seen that the professors with whom 
this lad had most to do wrote plays in prose and 
in verse. The performance of those works on the 
great days of the school year absorbed such an 
amount of time and toil that we might suppose the 
college a training-school for actors. There was 
the little drama and the grand drama: the first 
consisting of farces and burlesques, in Latin or 
in French, or in both; the second of tragedies, in 
Latin. The little drama was presented in one of 
the college hails a few days before the end of 
the school year, and was witnessed only by the 
inmates, the plays being short, the comic effects 
simple, and the mounting inexpensive. The grand 


drama, reserved for the final day, when the prizes’ 


were given—the solemn day of judgment of a 
French school—was given in the great court of 
the college, converted for the occasion into a vast 
tent. 

The play was usually in five acts, and “entire 
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months” were employed in drilling the young per- 
formers, rehearsing the play, and preparing the 
scenes. The stage was set up at the further end 
of the court, opposite the great gateway, and the 
interior was all gay with banners, flags, stream- 
ers, tapestry, emblems, devices, and mottos. The 
families of the pupils were invited, and places of 
honor were reserved for the chiefs of the Jesuit 
order, for bishops and archbishops, and for mem- 
bers of the royal family; the king himself being 
sometimes present. The five-act Latin play, on 
some subject of classic antiquity, was the prelude 
to the great event of the occasion, the distribution 
of the prizes; and as the performers were gener- 
ally the boys who were to receive prizes, it was a 
day of intoxicating glory to them, the applause 
bestowed upon the actor being renewed and em- 
phasized when he stood up to receive the public 
recognition of a year’s good conduct. On some 
occasions there was a mock trial, and the reading 
of poems composed by the pupils. The acting of 


charades was also a part of the school festivities, 
and they were performed very much as we do 
them now at holiday times, although with more 
formality. 

“If these provocatives to literature were not 
sufficient, there were literary societies in the in- 
stitution, not unlike those of American colleges at 
the present time. These were styled in the Jesuit 
schools of that period “Academies ;” and, as the 
Jesuits invented them, no reader needs to be told 
that the sessions were presided over by one of 
the father professors. In other respects, there was 
no material difference between the Academy for 
which Francois Arouet composed and declaimed 
and any Gamma Delta society of an American col- 
lege of the present time. The members debated, 
read poems of their own composition, declaimed 
those of others, and did all those acts and things 
which readers remember as part of their own joy- 
ous school experience.”"—Texas Interscholastic 
Leaguer. 


Utilization of Scouting in the School Situation 


WALTER MACPEEK 


Scout Executive, Washtenaw-Livingston Council Boy Scouts of America, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


44) LIKE TO HAVE a boy come to me for 
help on a project in which he is deeply 
interested,” a teacher told me recently, add- 

ing, “the situation is much more likely to be a 

learning situation than is one in which I go to 

him asking him to participate in a project in which 

I am deeply interested.” The teacher told me of 

incidents in which she had used a boy’s interest 

in the world jamboree, in stamp collecting and 
in Indian lore to make real and vivid a class- 
room topic. 

Contrast with this the school man who is re- 
ported in Wyland’s “Scouting in the Schools” (p. 
82) as saying, “We do not know our boys as 
scouts and non-scouts. Unless organized as a 
school club, scouts will never receive any particu- 
lar attention in our school.” 

ORGANIZATION IS CONFUSED WITH CONTENT 

My guess is that the school principal who wrote 
the following comment was harassed and tired— 
worn down by the chores of a heavy day; certainly 
he did not visualize clearly the content material 
of scouting when he wrote: “Scouts as such are 
not fecognized in our school life; . . . nor is any 
other outside agency.” (p. 83 Wyland; Scouting 
in the Schools.) 

Would it not be almost as logical to say, “Sick 
people, as such, are not recognized in our school 
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life, etc.”, and proceed to infer that the public 
health nurses are the only people to be concerned ? 

The differences of boys—their interests, their 
curiosities—are vantage points for teacher leader- 
ship. A scout’s experience leads him into a world 
where there are many things to be curious about. 

WHY SHOULD A TEACHER CARE? 

Why should the class room teacher and the 
home room advisor be interested in knowing about 
the scouting hopes, disappointments, joys and ex- 
periences of Victor Mack—experiences which take 
place outside of her view—and outside of her con- 
trol? 

Because (1) Scouting experiences of this boy 
affect—for better or for worse—his school 
attitude and performance. 

(2) Victor Mack expects, some day, to be an 
Eagle scout. In attaining this objective, Vic- 
tor must write nine articles, draw several 
maps, and search out information in numer- 
out fields. Why should he not be guided to do 
some of this in relation to his school work? 
Would a 200 word essay on the care of the 
teeth, which he will use in preparation for a 
Personal Health Merit Badge, not also be a 
good theme for his English class? 

(3) Victor Mack is trying to be a patrol leader 
in his troop. His skill in handling a group 
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on a scout trip may be a vital influence in 

the home room situation. 

(4) Victor Mack puts forth effort to advance 
in Scouting because’ he wants to. The purpos- 
ing is his. Might not there be a possible carry 
over into the school situation? 


SCOUTS ARE ALSO SCHOOL BOYS 

The majority of the boys in some junior high 
schools are scouts. The principles and methods of 
scouting and those of school are harmonious. 
Yet the home room teacher or the boy’s advisor 
often does not know and sometimes seems not to 
care whether or not this particular boy is experi- 
encing scout influences. The boy tends to keep his 
scouting and his schooling experiences separate. 
Yet each might well favor the other—lend eager- 
ness and motivation to it. 

John went to camp last summer and while there, 
entirely unknown to the camp staff, he and a 
pal went into the woods—off the main traveled 
path and together they built a cabin—planned and 
carried through without benfit of adult counsel. 
Yet the boys’ home room teacher never knew about 
that bit of ingenuity on John’s part. In fact, John’s 
Scoutmaster doesn’t know who John’s home room 
advisor is. , 

Mrs. B—brought her son to a troop meeting and 
in enrolling the boy said to the Scoutmaster within 
the boy’s hearing: “W— is the dumb one of our 
family. His brother is real bright, though.” If 
I were W—’s home room advisor, that experience 
shared with me by a wise scoutmaster might be 
very valuable in dealing with W— and his situa- 
tion. 

A—is going to the next annual Scout Jamboree 
in Washington. Quite by accident, Miss X—, his 
room advisor, read of the fact in the local pa- 
per. Last week when A—was wondering what to 
write about for a theme in English, Miss X—sug- 
gested that he look up “Washington, D. C.” in 
the Encyclopedia. The task was done with more 
enthusiasm than usual. Scouting and school life 
were beginning to work together. 

Wyland’s survey shows the great good-will that 
Scouting and other out-of-school programs have 
with educators. The basic question is “How?” 

HERE IS A SPECIFIC SITUATION 

There are 51 scouts in Jones Junior High School 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan.) Of these: 

4 are in Troop 4 (the Methodist Church Troop). 

9 are in Troop 6 (the Donovan Elementary 
School Troop). 

9 are in Troop 13 (the Jones School PTA 
Troop). 

15 are in Troop 18 (another Jones School PTA 
Troop). 

10 are in Troop 75 (Dunbar Center Troop). 
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1 is in Troop 14 (Baptist Church Troop). 
2 are in Troop 22 (American Legion Troop). 
2 are Lone Scouts. 

What can this school do to deal with the boys 
of the seven different troops? How can the seven 
Scoutmasters and the six home room advisors in- 
volved clear with each other? How can they be 
brought together in their influencing of the grow- 
ing lives under their care? 

THE JONES SCHOOL-SCOUT ASSOCIATION 


IS ORGANIZED 


A project is in process at the present time which 
may be significant—the formation of the Jones 
School Scout Association, which will include in 
its membership all the scouts of the school. The 
Association will function as one of the clubs of 
the school, with a faculty member as advisor and 
two others as assistant advisors. They will have 
a president, vice-president, and secretary elected 
from the scout members. There will be a repre 
sentative on the Executive Committee from each 
of the home rooms. 

The formation of the Scout Association in the 
school—as an official part of the activities pro- 
gram of the school—should do the following: 


1. Dignify scouting and encourage more boys to 
be scouts. 

2. Help to visualize the 51 scouts of the seven 
different community troops as a unit in their 
relation to the school. 

3. Provide a service group for the school, for 
putting up the flag and doing other service 
projects. 

4. Provide a contact between faculty and scout- 
masters—largely through the advisor or 
sponsor. 

5. Encourage boys to use their scouting en- 
thusiasm in pursuit of knowledge and skills in 
the class room. 

6. Encourage scouts in their advancement, es- 
pecially in those fields which have citizen- 
ship and health implications such as schol- 
arship, safety, reading, personal health, and 

fire prevention. 





Patriotism is not willingness to suffer, or even 
dying for your country. Dying is easy and soon 
over. Patriotism is a zealous, continued effort 
to have your country right, and yourself right.— 
William Seaman Bainbridge. 





It is thought and thought only that divides right 
from wrong.—G. Moore. 





“Unless a tree has borne blossoms in the spring, 
you will vainly look for fruit in autumn.”—Hasr. 
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Girls in Athletics 


ALIcE ALLENE SEFTON 


Vice-Chairman, Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation 
303 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


N TIMES past, certain games used to monop- 

olize the whole physical education program. For 

example, basketball had an exaggerated and con- 
spicuous prominence; in fact, it frequently was 
thought of as the whole program—as synonymous 
with physical education. Instructors, of necessity, 
relegated to the background the art of teaching 
other types of skills in favor of developing basket- 
ball to a high point of perfection, that they might 
excel in competition with other coaches and 
schools. 


The basketball season in schools often lasted 
from October to April—seven long months. It 
was little wonder that students who really liked 
the game, many times became over-trained, and 
those who did not enjoy the game acquired a 
deeper distaste for it and a lasting aversion to 
physical education as a whole, because to them it 
was exemplified by this one activity. This over- 
emphasis on basketball prevented any student from 
developing a variety of recreational interests while 
in school. 


But the training season for basketball began 
to grow shorter as leaders of students came to 
see the value in other games and discovered how 
much fun they really are. For instance, one girl 
came to college with such an intense liking for 
basketball that she said no other game could ever 
compare with it. But after a season of hockey, 
which, by the way, lasted only seven weeks, her 
attitude changed; she said, “Oh, I didn’t know 
hockey could be so much fun! A hockey game 
takes more players and therefore calls for greater 
team-work. You cover more ground, and _ it’s 
great fun to play outdoors. Now I don’t know 
which I like better, basketball or hockey!” 

Likewise, a teacher might be partial to teaching 
one sport only, to the exclusion of other phases 
of the program that might yield just as rich re- 
wards; as in the case of the teacher who had spe- 
cialized in swimming and was called upon to take 
over the dancing in an orientation course in physi- 
cal education for freshmen. She became so en- 
thusiastic over it that she declared, “I’m getting 
worried for fear I’m going to like dancing too 
much. I never want to like anything better than 
swimming.” It often happens that through explor- 
ing the possibilities in other activities new and 
lasting interests are discovered. 
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It is important for growing girls to be offered 
a wider variety of activities from which to make 
their choices, so great a variety that every girl 
will have sports for every season and games to 
suit her fancies. It is the obligation and privilege 
of those identified with educational programs, as 
leaders, to help students to acquire a variety of 
skills and to aid them in making more discriminat- 
ing choices, so that their play time will yield them 
the greatest possible returns in health and cultural 
values—returns that need never end. 


The school can offer opportunities for the ex- 
ploration and development of individuals in their 
recreational life. And the teacher can help them 
appreciably in building a “hierarchy of values” so 
that, as the years go by, the individual, building 
constantly on past experiences, will learn to make 
ever more discriminating choices. 

It is for these ideals and for the highest pos- 
sible standards in recreational opportunities for 
girls that the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation has been striving 
these many years. Their “platform” is the work- 
ing basis for all-round programs in athletics for 
girls, and has been the starting-point for much 
improvement in these programs, as exemplified 
in the following principles. 

1. To promote such programs of athletic activi- 
ties for all girls and women as shall meet their 
needs, and as shall stimulate interest in activi- 
ties that are suited to all ages and capacities. 


2. To promote competition that stresses en- 
joyment of sport and the development of good 
sportsmanship and character rather than those 
types that emphasize the making and breaking of 
records and the winning of championships for the 
enjoyment of spectators or for the athletic repu- 
tation or commercial advantage of institutions and 
organizations. 

3. To promote interest in awards for athletic 
accomplishment that have little or no intrinsic 
value. 

4. To promote educational publicity that places 
the emphasis upon sport and its values rather than 
upon the competitors. 

5. To promote the use of suitable costumes 
for athletic activities. 

6. To promote the provision of sanitary and 
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adequate environment and facilities for athletic 
activities. 

7. To promote the apportionment of adequate 
time allotment for a physical education program 
such as shall meet the needs of the various age 
groups for growth, development and the mainte- 
nance of physical fitness. 

8. To promote the training and employment 
of women administvators, leaders and officials 
who are qualified to assume full responsibility for 
the physical education and recreation of girls 
and women. 

9. To protect the health of girls and women 
through the promotion of medical examinations 
and medical “follow-up” as a basis for participa- 
tion in athletic competition, and of a system of 





supervision that shall assure a reasonable and 
sane attitude toward participation in activities at 
times of temporary physical unfitness. 

10. To protect athletic activities for girls and 
women from the dangers attendant upon compe- 
tition that involves travel, and from their com- 
mercialization by interest in gate receipts. 

11. To promote the general adoption of approved 
rules for the conduct of athletics and games for 
girls and women. 

12. To promote the study of the existing rules 
of all sports to the end that they may be changed 
to meet the specific need of girls and women. 

The Women’s Division of the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation welcomes opportunities 
to help you make use of its resources. 


Show-Me Tours in Teaching Temperance 


LLIED YOUTH, the national organization 

for scientific alcohol education, in its of- 

ficial publication for July proposed a method 
that is adaptable to the presentation of material 
in many fields. The article is reprinted here by 
permission of W. Roy Breg, executive secretary 
of Allied Youth. 


“It isn’t that I don’t believe all the text books 
say about alcohol,” Mary Lou began, as she reg- 
istered with the program committee of the Post 
the suggestion of some of the members that they 
try a different (they meant better) type of pro- 
gram. “The reports we have been given of facts 
from books and articles are interesting, but I can’t 
help wondering where the authors get all their 
information.” 


“They have to know a great deal about their 
subject, I suppose. Then they go out and dig up 
instances for themselves,” Isabel suggested. 


“That’s what I'd like!” Mary Lou exclaimed. 
“T simply cant sit through another meeting. Let’s 
get out and really see for ourselves if alcohol 
reacts in people the way it does in test tubes.” 

Howard, the chairman of the committee, hadn’t 
said anything, but when the rest finished talking, 
he had his Program Planning bulletin open for 
them to see. “Here’s just what you're talking 
about,” he said. “Allied Youth has been suggesting 
it all along, but with school and everything, we’ve 
been too busy. We need some ‘Show-Me Tours’ !” 
So he read the suggestions about getting out and 
finding the facts for oneself. Then, the group set- 
tled down to plan a summer program that they 
later declared was “just perfect.” 


First, they selected three topics in which they 
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believed every Post member was interested, and 
stated them in the form of questions. 

Then they mapped out three “Show-Me Tours” 
which they felt would at least partially answer 
these, and would contribute to a sort of private 
text book that each member agreed to “write” 
mentally for his own study and guidance. Here 
they are: 

Tour No. 1 


Question: What types of people let drinking 
“get the best of them”? 


A Likely Place to Find the Answer: A city 
court. 

Plan: The Post president, Tour chairman, and 
sponsor would have an appointment with the judge, 
explain to him the interest of the Post members 
in visiting his court, and ask if this can be ar- 
ranged, and if he will notify one appointed per- 
son when a number of liquor cases are scheduled, 
give any instructions and suggestions that he has, 
and indicate how many may attend. While the 
public is generally admitted to city court sessions, 
the quarters are often limited, and there would be 
some question if an unexpected special group at- 
tended. Besides, the interest of the judge may 
lead to a more helpful understanding of the pro- 
ceedings and results. 

Next, members of the Post are appointed or se- 
lected to make the Tour. 

Before the Tour is made, the group meets to 
make its plan and discuss the possible findings. 
An outline such as this may be made: 

1. How many cases involving drinking were 

heard? 

2. How many in all? 

3. What was the age, sex, and general condi- 
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tions of each person involved in drinking 
cases? 

4. What was revealed as to the previous record 

of each one? 

5. What seemed to be the attitude of each one 

toward drinking? 

6. What disposition was made of each case? 

It is helpful if each member prepares an outline 
which he may later fill in when the information 
is available. 

Tour No. II 


Question: Do many moderate drinkers who 
drive have automobile accidents ? 

A likely place to find the answer: The city 
hospital. 

PLAN: Here, again, the Post president, Tour 
chairman, and sponsor should have an appointment 
with the physician in charge to plan the Tour. In 
some of the larger hospitals where accident wards 
are maintained, it may be possible for small groups 
to see some of the victims of accidents caused by 
drinking drivers. In nearly any city hospital, one 
or two doctors, and perhaps the nurse in charge of 
the section where accident cases are treated will 
be available for a conference at the hospital, and 
the Tour members may be given some idea of the 
terrible injuries that are caused and the way in 
which fractures and similar injuries are treated. 
An interested doctor or hospital superintendent 
may be asked for his own conclusions as to the 
effects of alcohol on those who drive, and the 
risk the moderate drinker takes behind the wheel. 


Questions which may be planned in advance in- 
clude : 


1. In your opinion, which is more dangerous 
on the highway, the drinker who has had 
several cocktails or similar alcoholic drinks, 
or the one who is definitely intoxicated ? 

2. What is the age of the average drinking 
driver accident victim? The sex? 

3. Do you treat many innocent 
drinking-driver accidents ? 

4. What is the general reaction of drinking 
drivers who have caused accidents, when 
they realize what has happened? 

5. In your opinion, is the number of accidents 
caused by drinking drivers sufficiently alarm- 
ing to warrant the present publicity of them 
as a highway menace? 

. Tour No. III 


Question: What are some of the effects of 
drinking by various members of the family on 
home life? 

A Likely Place to Find an Answer: The city 
welfare department. 

Plans: When the committee on arrangements 


victims of 
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goes to call on the head of the welfare depart- 
ment, social service organization, or similar unit, 
permission may be secured for two or three Post 
members to sit quietly in the interviewing room, 
as cases are heard, and for others to be assigned 
to visit the homes of needy families with case 
workers. In this way, the Post members will gain 
first hand knowledge as to the way in which wel- 
fare work is being done, and will have opportu- 
nity to judge the effects of alcohol in many types 
of families. The case workers will be able to 
give much of the family’s background. Remember, 
many of the families have not always been “on- 
relief.” 


Here are some of the questions that may be 
asked : 


1. Which member causes a greater problem, 

from the social view, by drinking ? 

2. Which is more generally the case: drinking 
as a result of being “down and out,” or de- 
pendence on charity because of drinking in 
the family? 

3. What effect does the drinking of parents 
have on the children as to care, health, at- 
titude toward life, opportunities, love of 
home ? 

4. Are there instances in the community of 
families that would probably be self-sup- 
porting except for drinking by potential 
wage-earners ? 

5. How does the welfare department try to 
lessen drinking ? 


The young people recognized as they planned 
the three “Show-Me Tours” that they could not 
secure complete answers to their questions. They 
decided that they must keep “open minded” with 
regard to all they saw and heard, and form no 
hard and fast conclusions until they had discussed 
the various findings in a follow-up meeting, and 
then checked the information they had secured with 
trusted texts. 





Teaching, as contemplated here, can no longer 
be thought of as telling somebody something; as 
imparting factual information, or as indoctrina- 
tion; but rather it must be conceived as the or- 
ganization and direction of study; as guiding stu- 
dents in the collection, classification, and critical 
examination of evidence; as preparing students to 
recognize and to think their way through the per- 
plexing issues of our society; as affording them 
the opportunity of arriving at conclusions upon 
the basis of a critical evaluation of conflicting 
points of view.—Frank W. Hart, Professor of 
Education, University of California. 
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Putting Six-Man Football Over 


A. W. Larson 


Superintendent of Schools and Author 


ANY small high schools will start six- 
man football this fall. Some high schools 
that had six-man football last fall are 
perhaps considering discontinuing it this year be- 
cause “it didn’t pay.” Some schools are afraid 
to launch the game because of the cost of the 
initial equipment. 
The school introducing the game for the first 
time is confronted by four problems. 
1. Creating community interest in the game. 
2. Finding means of paying for the initial 
equipment. 
3. Making it self-supporting. 
4. Meeting the general prejudice against foot- 
ball. 


Properly introducing six-man football is highly 
important, particularly so if the school has never 
had a football team. If the community has had 
the eleven-man game and a change is being made 
to the six-man game, you will perhaps meet the 
problem of showing the value of the change. 

It is not wise to change from the eleven man 
game to the six man game except where the eleven 
man game has proved unsuccessful. But where, be- 
cause of costs, lack of material, and unequal com- 
petition the regular game has not been successful, 
a change to the six-man game would no doubt be 
advisable. 

The first step in introducing this game is to 
make a smal! publicity pamphlet on your dupli- 
cating machine. This pamphlet need be only two 
regular 8x14 sheets folded and stapled. It should 
contain four distinct parts: First, a short mes- 
sage from the superintendent on the values of the 
game. Second, a statement by one of the Board 
of Education members, or other prominent citi- 
zen of the community, stressing the value of a 
football team. Third, a list of the entire squad 
and a few words by the captain of the squad. 
Fourth, this part should occupy 80% of the pamph- 
let, and should be a simple story on how the game 
is played. If you want to add more pages, work 
out a set of questions and answers on the game. 

These pamphlets sent to the homes will start 
your community talking football. If you can get 
people to talk football, they will soon want to 
see it! In addition to your regular downtown 
posters, the day of the game send out a small 
“Dope Sheet.” This should compare the two teams, 
predict the outcome, etc. You can add a few ques- 
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of the Six-Man Football Manual, Sykeston, North Dakota 


tions and answers on playing terms. How many 
football fans know the difference between a safety 
and a touchback? Knowledge of the game creates 
interest. 

Newspaper write-ups are important the first 
year. In writing up the games compare the teams 
as to yardage, downs, passes, punts, etc. Write- 
ups that merely give the scores have very little 
value in developing interest in the game. 


An evening pep meeting by a bonfire is sure 
to draw a crowd. A speech by the coach and 
music by your school band should be among your 
numbers on the program. 


Why not try six-man football as an experi- 
ment? The cost of equipment is not as much as 
you might expect. For your blocking dummy 
fasten three grain sacks together in triangular 
fashion and fill them with sawdust. This dummy 
will stand alone and will be all you need for 
blocking drill. A grain sack filled with sawdust 
and attached to regular tackling dummy fixtures 
will be satisfactory for tackling drill. You can 
buy the regular tackling dummy fixtures from a 
sporting goods company for less than two dollars. 
The problem of cleated shoes can easily be met 
without buying football shoes. Have the boys bring 
a pair of old work shoes that fit them well. Buy 
regular cleats and have your local shoemaker 
put them on the shoes. This will cost you from 
fifty to seventy-five cents for each pair of shoes. 
Instead of buying regular football jerseys, buy 
colored sweat shirts. A cheap cotton colored sweat 
shirt will last three seasons with reasonable care. 
The balls you buy need not be of the expensive 
type. We bought half a dozen $1.50 balls to start 
the season and found them very serviceable. This 
gives you the advantage of having many balls 
in teaching ball handling. The balls need not be 
expensive for practice or game use the first year. 


To give the game a good start, be sure that 


at least the ten yard lines and boundaries are § 


limed for each game. The five yard lines can be 
limed ten yards in from each side. Have yard 
markers on both ten and five yard lines. This is 
a very important point because it will give your 
spectators a chance to see the actual gain or loss 
on each play. 

Erect a simple scoreboard showing scores and 


(Continied on page 43) 
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News, Notes, and Comments 
EN ae eM Na eemONE SEN ORB AE RGR. ee 


Mr. C. R. Van Nice, one of the initiators and 
present managing editor of School Activities, is 
giving his full time to this magazine. He welcomes 
correspondence. 





One of the most unique and helpful books in the 
mimeograph field is the Idea Book which is being 
distributed by the National Mimeograph Paper As- 
sociation at Danville, Indiana. This book consists 
of pages of good ideas sent in by approximately 
fifty different mimeographed papers located in 
different states. These pages were sent to Mr. A. 
L. Danburg, of Pikeville, Kentucky, for assem- 
bling. Mr. Danburg is a member of the executive 
council of the National Mimeograph Paper As- 
sociation. 





For THE DEBATE SEASON 

Arrangements have been made by which Harold 
E. Gibson will again this year analyze the national 
high school debate subject for School Activities 
readers. He will present the chief arguments for 
the affirmative in the October number. Mr. Gib- 
son is Director of Activities in Jacksonville High 
School and Instructor in Extra-Curricular Activi- 
tives in Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. He 
is author of a well known textbook in debate. 





CHARACTER EpucATION BULLETIN 

The report of the Sub-Committee on Charac- 
ter Education of the Nebraska State Teachers 
Association is available now in mimeographed 
form at fifteen cents per copy, twelve and a half 
cents in quantities of twenty-five or more. This 
bulletin gives an interesting account of the prog- 
ress of the character education program in the 
state that is recognized as a pioneer in that field. 
It also sets forth the methods and philosophy of 
the movement. 





A national poster contest will be conducted 
among all elementary, junior and senior high school, 
art school, and college and university students, in 
the United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, including public, private and pa- 
rochial schools. 

Participants are to be divided into four Levels 
of Competition: Level I—elementary, I to VII 
grades; Level II—junior high school, VII, VIII, 
and IX grades; Level I1I—senior high school, X, 
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XI, and XII grades; Level IV—colleges, univer- 
sities, and art schools. 

Any one interested should write New York 
World’s Fair 1939, Inc., New York, New York, 
and ask for a copy of the Plan, Procedure, and 
Rules. 





E1icGHtH ANNUAL ScHOooL ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCE, PEABODY COLLEGE 

Taking as its general theme the topic of “New 
Administrative Philosophies for Schools in a New 
Social Order,” more than a thousand school men, 
representing 33 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, met in conference at Peabody College June 
10, 11 and 12, under the sponsorship of Dr. Den- 
nis H. Coke and Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Professors 
of School Administration of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 





The annual meeting of the National Conference 
on Student Participation in School Administration 
was held as an Allied Department of the National 
Education Association at Detroit, Michigan, June 
28-July 1. 

It met with the National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers in several joint sessions. 

At the business meeting held Wednesday, June 
30, Miss Adeline M. Smith, Head of the Social 
Science Department, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, was reelected 
president, and Miss Nellie Marie Quinn, Princi- 
pal of Parker High School, Chicago, Secretary. 

The conference session Wednesday afternoon 
was of special interest to educators. Miss Smith 
presided, and introduced Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor of the N. E. A. Journal who spoke on 
“The Call to Leadership.” This was an appeal 
for the training of leaders. 

A panel forum with Mr. N. Robert Ringdahl, 
Principal of Corcoran School, Minneapolis, as 
leader, followed. The theme was “Developing 
Leadership Through Student Participation.” 

The first speaker, Principal H. V. Perkins, 
Boulevard High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
spoke on “Pupil Cooperation in Control of an 
Elementary School” and outlined a workable plan 
for the elementary grades. He was followed by 
Miss Alice G. Langford, B. M. C. Durfree High 
School, Fall River, Massachusetts, who continued 
the theme of developing leaders in the high school. 
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Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman was to have been one of 
the speakers for the high school, but, as she 
could not be present, her paper was read by 
Miss Matilda Bell of DuBois, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Wyman stressed the importance of developing 
leadership in the high school through student par- 
ticipation. 

The last speaker on the panel was Dr. Mowat 
G. Fraser, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, who pointed out what is 
being done in colleges. 

One of the outstanding events of the three-day 
conference was the luncheon held in Central 
Woodward Christian Church with Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia, toastmaster. 


Superintendent of 


THE OONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


The United States Constitution Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission was established by an Act of 
Congress on August 23, 1935. It is composed of 
18 members: The President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; and five per- 
sons appointed by the President. The President 
of the United States is chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Senator Ashurst is vice chairman, and Repre- 
sentative Bloom is director general. 

The celebration will begin SEPTEMBER 17, 
1937, the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of the United States. 
It will continue through to APRIL 30, 1939, in- 
cluding the anniversaries of ratification, the or- 
ganization of the National Government, and the 
inauguration of President Washington. 

The purpose of the celebration is to create a 
quickening of interest in the Constitution and its 
essential relation to the history of the Nation. 
The historical background and origins of the 
Constitution will be studied, the struggle for rati- 
fication, the triumphant organization of the Na- 
tional Government, and the constitutional phases 
of its later development. 

Every state, city, and town; every institution 
and organization; every home and individual in 
the Nation will be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate and pay tribute to the Constitution, for 
the Constitutional Sesquicentennial Celebration is 
to be a nation-wide commemoration and not con- 
fined to one city. Each group is free to arrange 
its own program and carry out its own observ- 
ance, with the cooperation and assistance of the 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. 

The planting of trees is an activity in which 
every school may join. The Commission has asked 
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the cooperation of each State Superintendent in 
carrying forward a State-wide project for Septem- 
ber 17, 1937, the opening of the Constitution Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration. Whether in a one-room 
school or in a large university, the planting of a 
Constitution Tree could be included in the Sesqui- 
centennial program. 

For information and helps, write United States 
Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, 524 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 





TWENTY-SECOND NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


The importance of recreation in madera . life 
was clearly demonstrated at the Twenty-Second 
National Recreation Congress held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 17-21, 1937. Over nine 
hundred delegates from 291 cities and 38 states 
met together to exchange information and ex- 
perience on ways and means of mecting the recrea- 
tional needs of America. 








CLassrooM Moves To RAILs 


The iron-horse couldn’t be brought to school, 
so the students of Spring Street School, Atlanta, 
Ga., go to Terminal Station for first-hand infor- 
mation on the locomotive and air-conditioned cars 
of the Robert E. Lee, famous train of the Sea- 
board Railway. The group shown plans to build 
a miniature train and railroad station as part of 
a community life project. Similar scholastic tours 
on the Seaboard provide practical education in 
many southern cities. 


The Kansas High School Activities Association, 
through its delegate assembly that met in Topeka 
on May 8, enacted new regulations that will af- 
fect many of the activities of high schools wf*the 
state, starting in September. 

Typing contests as sponsored for years on a 
state-wide scale were voted out. Schools in the 
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future may participate only in typing contests 
which have the approval of the board of control. 
This probably means that there will be no inter- 
school typing contests for 1937-1938, as the senti- 
ment of the delegate assembly was “that the typ- 
ing contest serves no particular educational pur- 
pose.” 

Girls’ basketball tournaments were voted out 
and inter-school basketball for girls was limited 
to not more than twelve games during the school 
year and to not more than one game a week. This 
was done apparently “with the expectation of 
gradually eliminating the game as an interschool 
sport as so many other states have done.” 

Music contests and festivals were discussed and 
the following points were advanced: Agencies out- 
side the high schools tend to exploit high school 
pupils through music contests and festivals; so 
many contests are sponsored in the state that pres- 
sure is brought to bear on schools that leads to 
the transportating of large groups of pupils at 
great expense, at much disturbance of the school 
programs, and at considerable danger to students; 
that administrators, through the activities associa- 
tion, are determined to regulate and control these 
contests and festivals for the interests of the high 
schools of the state. 

In the field of debate, a rule was passed lim- 
iting tournaments to the boundaries of the state, 
except as the board of control may approve tourna- 
ments near state boundary lines. Summer debate 
coaching schools were disapproved and those who 
attend them were declared ineligible to participate. 

A committee was appointed to draw up regula- 
tions for music festivals with instructions to elimi- 
nate all contests in which performers are ranked 
on a first, second, and third place basis. Com- 
mittees were also appointed to formulate rules and 
by-laws for debate and speech contests, scholarship 
meets, and to provide for uniform eligibility regu- 
lations for all activities. These committees are to 
report at the regular annual assembly meeting in 
October.—The Kansas Teacher. 





Allied Youth is distributing a 17x22-inch pos- 
ter setting forth the views of Horace Mann on 
the alcohol problem. The prices are: single copy 
50c, two for 60c and five for $1.25. Larger quan- 
tities at 20c each. Write W. Roy Breg, Secretary, 
Allied Youth, N. E. A. Bldg, Washington, D. C. 





To those teachers who are interested in having 
students begin interesting personal correspondence 
with students their own age in countries all over 
the world, the International Friendship League of- 
fers its services. The League has on hand names, 
ages, and addresses of boys and girls in sixty-four 
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different countries and territories. All the names 
have been certified by Ministries of Education of 
the various countries. For further information ad- 
dress Edna MacDonough, Esecutive Secretary, In- 
ternational Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Please enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 





Richard Welling, Chairman of the National 
Self Government Committee and President of the 
Civil Service Reform Association, has visited 34 
high schools in New York City recently giving 
talks on the Merit System in the Civil Service 
and in Democracy. 





Symbolizing “The Making of a Nation,” central 
educational exhibit which occupies 100,000 square 
feet at the Great Lakes Exposition at Cleveland, 
these two school children are admiring some of 
the scenic murals in the exhibit’s entrance ro- 


tunda. 





Members of the American Junior Red Cross 
total 8,000,000 school boys and girls who work 
toward a better understanding between nations 
and at home apply the principles of practical ideal- 
ism to their less fortunate playmates. The jun- 
iors conduct and sponsor local programs for un- 
derprivileged children and ill adults. 





Several hundred back numbers of School Ac- 
tivities may be had at twenty copies—no two alike 
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—for $2.00. Send your order to School Acaivi- 
ties Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. 





Washington, D. C., August 1, 1937.—Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been chosen as the 1938 hostess city for 
the Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education which will be 
announced soon. Helen Berterman, President of 
the Cincinnati Council of Childhood Education 
and Assistant Principal of the Linwood School, 
is the general chairman for the convention. The 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel will be convention head- 
quarters. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE AND AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The twenty-fifth (sixth biennial) convention 
and festival, celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of school music in the United States and 
also the centennial of public education in St. Louis 
will be held at St. Louis, Missouri, March 27th- 
April Ist, 1938. 





The Red Cross has taught the essential science 
of life saving to three quarters of a million Amer- 
ican swimmers and accomplished a notable reduc- 
tion in the death-by-drowning rate. At its aquatic 
schools held during the summer each year, it in- 
structs in boat handling, water safety and rescue 
so that student experts may pass this knowledge 
on to thousands of others responsible for the pub- 
lic safety. 





More than 3,300,000 children have been given 
safety instruction in New York City through a 
Safety Education project of the Works Progress 
Administration and the New York Board of Edu- 
cation. 





Second National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting 


The second National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting will be held at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago, November 29, 30, and December 1, 1937. 

The objective of this Second Conference, as 
formulated by a committee, are as follows: 

I. To provide a national forum where interests 
concerned with education by radio can come 
together to exchange ideas and experiences. 

II. To examine and appraise the situation in 
American broadcasting as a background for 
the consideration of its present and future 
public service. 

III. To examine and appraise the listeners’ in- 
terest in programs that come under the gen- 
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eral classification of public service broad- 
casting. 

IV. To examine the present and potential re- 
sources of education through radio. 


V. To examine and appraise the interest of 
organized education in broadcasting. 

VI. To bring to a large and influential au- 
dience the findings that may become avail- 
able from studies and researches in the gen- 
eral field of educational broadcasting, par- 
ticularly such studies and researches as 
may be conducted by the Federal Radio Ed- 
ucation Committee. 


In addition to the eighteen organizations which 
sponsored the first Conference, the following 
have been selected to sponsor the second, to in- 
crease the scope of the social and cultural interests 
which will be represented on a nation-wide basis: 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Association of Museums, 
American Association of University Women, 
American Federation of Arts, American Library 
Association, American Public Health Association, 
Music Educators National Conference, National 
Council of Parent Education, National Federation 
of Music Clubs, and the National University Ex- 
tension Association. 

The American system of broadcasting, an evalu- 
ation of broadcasting from the point of view of 
the listener, educational broadcasting, and the fu- 
ture of radio have been selected as the topics of 
the four general sessions. Speeches on these sub- 
jects will be made by prominent representatives of 
education, the radio industry, and the listener, and 
will be followed by periods of open discussion. 

As a unique feature of the Conference, to give 
it unity and continuity, one person has been desig- 
nated as leader of all the discussions which follow 
the general sessions. Dr. Lyman Bryson of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has ac- 
cepted this responsibility. 

Each afternoon will be devoted to section meet- 
ings in which specialists in the various fields cov- 
ered in the general sessions will discuss specific 
aspects of each of these topics. At the banquet on 
the second evening, the speakers will discuss the 
international significance of radio. 

Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education, will again act as Conference 
Chairman. Dr. C. S. Marsh, Vice President of the 
Council, is the Executive Secretary, and his office 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is the 
headquarters for preparations for the Conference. 

Mr. Carl Milan, Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, is Chairman of the Chicago 
Committee on Arrangements. 
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Budgeting Extra-Curricular 
Activities 


The opening of school means that definite fi- 
nancing plans should be made for all activities, 
regardless of whether an activity ticket, centralized 
accounting, or unit banking system is used. Too 
often the activity program is unsuccessful because 
the financial support has not been planned. Few 
life situations are ever met without financial con- 
sideration and to neglect the problem of income 
and expenditures is like omitting food in our 
day’s activities. The resulting weakness soon low- 
ers our capabilities. 

A stimulant against this weakness is a budget, 
which must be constantly used after being ini- 
tiated. Our own personal experience has shown us 
that the budget alone will not provide ample funds, 
but systematic use of the budget will alleviate 
many financial problems. 


The following program is recommended: 

1. Estimate receipts for the year from all pos- 
sible sources. 

2. Study the income from previous years and 
adjust the estimate to possible receipts. 

3. Classify all income into three or four gen- 
eral groups, such as: programs, dues or spe- 
cial assessments, concessions, miscellaneous. 

4. Estimate disbursements for the year. 

5. Evaluate expenditures for previous years and 
adjust to the present estimate. 

6. Balance the estimated expenses with the ex- 
pected income and allow for a small balance. 
A budget is not necessarily good if there 
is a large balance at the end of the school 
year. 

7. Group all expenditures into three or four 
divisions, depending upon the business trans- 
acted by the organization. Suggested divi- 
sions are: programs, parties or banquets, 
concessions or special sales, projects, miscel- 
laneous. 

Under the classification of both income and 
expenditure a listing of items and amounts 
should be made for reference. 

The treasurer of each organization should have 
the responsibility of watching receipts and expendi- 
tures to see to it that there is agreement. This 
does not mean that there should be strict adher- 
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ence to the budget, but the trend of expenditures 
is important. Responsible officers will make the 
adjustments necessary to keep a good balance. 

Such a system will allow centralized financial 
control without depriving organizations of their 
own financial management. The budget will serve 
as an authorization for purchases and collection, 
thus avoiding specific consent for each transaction 
from some special administrator. 


This entire budget plan is more workable and 
life-like than are systems of purchase permits and 
requisitions, but it is only effective if the budget 
can be made the servant and not the master of 
the activity program. 


In less than one year this department has be- 
come very popular. This growth has resulted from 
the extensive opportunities for participation on 
the part of the sponsors of these activities. In a 
real sense this department is an “idea exchange” 
based on the theory that we can all help one an- 
other. We want your suggestions, your criticisms, 
and the descriptions of interesting activities oc- 
curring in your school. Keep them coming. 





Honor Study Halls 
G. LAVERNE CARR 


Red Hook High School, Red Hook, New York 


Red Hook High School, with an academic de- 
partment of approximately 100 pupils, was pre- 
sented with a school problem last April, wher the 
school building burned. In the temporary quar- 
ters the rooms were not suited for school purposes, 
and the problem of study halls immediately came 
to the fore. With one teacher to supervise three 
study halls, quite a problem was presented. Al- 
though previously unsupervised study halls were 
far from satisfactory, the Student Council of- 
fered to accept the challenge of handling the 
problem in the emergency. 

The Council went about the matter as follows: 
A general meeting of all high school pupils was 
called. The problem was placed clearly before them, 
and the various recommendations were made by 
the student body. Out of the suggestions, the fol- 
lowing plan of unsupervised “honor,” study halls 
evolved by the council: 


The Student Council, which is composed of 
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representatives of all recognized activities of 
the school, was given the power by the stu- 
dent body to appoint student supervisors to all 
unsupervised study halls. Definite rules were 
typed and given to each supervisor together 
with mimeographed slips on which to report 
violations of study hall rules. A duplicate slip 
describing the offense was made and handed by 
the student supervisor to a member of the Stu- 
dent Council, who had been appointed to the 
job of checking up on offenses. After any 
person had been given three slips, that person 
had to appear before the Student Council and 
explain his actions, and some appropriate pun- 
ishment was meted out to the offender. The 
system has worked out very well and the un- 

supervised study halls have been greatly im- 

proved. The Principal, who is ex-officio mem- 

ber of the Student Council, has a check on the 
punishments decided upon. Youth, at times, 
tends to be a little seyere with youth. 

We feel that the problem has worked out suc- 
cessfully. The suggestions came from the pupils 
themselves and were given to their elected repre- 
sentatives. Thus a democratic solution to the prob- 
lem came about. 


Pupils have the option of being assigned to a 
teacher supervised study hall if at any time they 
wish to do so, but up to the present no student 
has asked that this be. done. Pupils have very 
definitely been given a responsibility to uphold. 
Social pressure is given an opportunity to work, 
and it does work. 


Our School at Work 


Lioyp H. Smita 
Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Iowa 


Instead of the usual visiting day, or night, by 
which some schools bring their work to the 
attention of their patrons, the school at Rock- 
ford, Iowa, has developed a program called “Our 
School at Work.” This feature of our school 
shows a cross section of the activities of our stu- 
dents. 


A feature of the program that contributes 
greatly to its enjoyment by the audience is the 
arrangement of an extra platform in front of 
the regular stage, which makes it possible for 
alternate groups of performers to get their num- 
bers ready while those preceding them are pre- 
senting theirs. This makes it possible for more 
than three hundred students to participate in a 
program but slightly more than an hour and a 
half in length. By the use of the double stage, 
padded corridors, and stairways to stages, and 
by use of units on front stage that requires no 
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properties, etc. a program that is very comprehen- 
sive of school life can be presented very quietly 
and quickly. The audience appreciates the variety 
and the speed of the program. 

The most recent session of “Our School at 
Work” gave the following program: 


I bircolicaisessinenscsstsctsieenenstiertasses First Grade 
Citizenship and Courtesy 

III aint ceaniiaielaincstals ticle eaeninsinnts Fourth Grade 
IN ei hacatnsccncsasteeersssnnvasesiicnnitinin Junior High School 
A Rhythmical Activity..Second and Third Grades 
Physical Training Unit................ Junior High Boys 
I tO avs cpsvcinsncicsanecntsonscacanes Junior High 
I TERT Wissisccsiccnncisceenscesies High School Seniors 
Humorous Reading... Evelyn Ellertson 
RI I viinsnictisnicsceernncoisa Home Economics Dept. 
RR icicles anedatinliganll Junior High 
SET SI IIIDE  isstcnesissiticeqenss sececeesesuiaieniniil Boy Scouts 
Football Pep Stunt uu... High School Girls 
PEMD III Galeiotdiieiindnosesciasainetncioevinesbsiniiiinn Don Mosher 
I ictsrneenstevennsgniesmnanie Freshman Class 
RRR Cte OI oss tistsccrssncctnsceeeses High School Girls 
NI ess. sthivdts ccaaldesactogessoieacsabed High School Band 


Ist Verse of America 
Audience and High School Band 





Solving the Assembly Problem in a 
Small High School 


StstER Mary HELEN 
St. Xavier's School, Manchester, lowa 


Schools with very small enrollments can be 
just as progressive and interesting as large schools. 
I teach in what is perhaps the smallest fully 
accredited school in America. Our high school 
students number but eighteen. They are taught by 
three fully qualified teachers, all holding degrees 
from standard Iowa colleges. 

Our school is a parochial institution, and housed 
in the same building with the high school is a 
grade school of about ninety children. Since ours 
is a denominational institution, we must, of course, 
conduct regular classes in religion. These classes 
are held during the first period of every school 
day. 

To facilitate the arrangement of assembly pro- 
grams, the various activities of the school are 














Make your assembly program vital, individ- 
ual, an outgrowth of the work of your de- 
partment. Send your program-problems to 


ASSEMBLY SERVICE 


Box 254 Dansville, N. Y. 
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taken care of by clubs, which on the Fridays 
assigned to them give those programs. 


We have five clubs in our high school. As 
ours is a Catholic institution, it is not to be 
wondered at that we have two organizations that 
have to do with religion—St. Francis Xavier’s 
Mission Unit and The Catholic Action Society. 
The other clubs are the Aquinas Club (an English 
organization), the Roman Legion (Latin, of 
course) and a Music Club, which includes the 
piano pupils and the members of the Cecelian 
Choral Club. 


St. Francis Xavier Mission Unit meets on the 
first Friday of every month, when an interesting 
mission program is carried out. 


On the second Friday comes the meeting of 
the Aquinas Club. Early last fall an English Club 
was organized with freshman and sophomore mem- 
bers, meetings to be held every two weeks during 
the sophomore English period. This arrangement 
did not prove satisfactory because the member- 
ship was too small, and so it was arranged to 
include all the high school students in this capacity 
and to hold meetings on the second Friday of 
each calendar month. Here short talks are given, 
also one-act plays, and debates. Some very fine 
short stories and original poems and essays have 
been read at these programs. 

The first period on the third Friday is given 
over to the meeting of the Catholic Action So- 
ciety. The material used for this program is 
varied. Hymns are sung, Catholic magazines and 
literature are discussed, and news items of inter- 
est to Catholics receive comment. 

The “Roman Legion” meets on the fourth Fri- 
day. At this assembly little Latin plays are given, 
Latin hymns and songs are sung, and various proj- 
ects undertaken in the two Latin classes are ex- 
hibited and explained. This club presents interest- 
ing and fascinating programs. 

Whenever a fifth Friday occurs during a cal- 
endar month, a “Music Assembly” is given. The 
private piano pupils in our school number only 
six, but the duets and solos are supplemented by 
rhythm and harmonica band selections and by 
singing of the glee club. There are also contests 
in scale-playing and sight-reading for the pri- 
vate piano pupils, also scale contests for the 
harmonica band. The rhythm and harmonica bands 
are made up of small grade children exclusively. 

To create an “audience environment,” all the 
children in the building are invited to these weekly 
assemblies. Both high school and grade pupils look 
forward to these Friday programs with a great 
deal of pleasure and interest.. Something of a 
purely entertaining nature is promised for each 
of these meetings; it may be only the acting out 
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of some jokes from magazines. The music de- 
partment has been most helpful, and we have 
music in some form at every meeting. Any par- 
ticular day or idea which is commemoriated in 
the course of the week is assimilated in some way 
into the regular Friday assembly. 

Our method of taking care of assembly pro- 
grams through the medium of regular club meet- 
ings has solved our problem, and has proved 
to be an effective means of fostering a high 
grade of school spirit in our little school. 





A Student Council 


ANNA McCormick 
University Hill Junior High School, 
Boulder, Colorado 


The student organization of University Hill 
School is known as the Advisory Council. It not 
only takes a leading part in the many activities 
of the school but also gives invaluable advice to 
the principal in matters pertaining to school pol- 
icy. The group consists of a Head Boy and Head 
Girl elected by the entire student body and teach- 
ers, also a boy and girl member elected from each 
home room. Elections are formal and conducted 
in such a way as to give the largest possible train- 
ing in practical citizenship. 

The Head Boy and Girl preside at all Council 
Meetings and are regarded as the ceremonial heads 
of the student group and often appear in assem- 
blies to represent their fellows. Besides discussing 
matters of school policy, including spirit and dis- 
cipline, and trying to set a splendid example for 
other students to follow, this group sponsors sev- 
eral special school functions. They stimulate an 
assembly program each year. They usually pre- 
sent in dramatic form some of the outstanding 
principles which underlie the policies of the school. 
They take complete charge of one or more official 
snow fights for boys and for girls. They assume 
full responsibility for Character Costume Day 
which is the most spectacular event of the year. 
Each student is asked to come in the costume of 
some famous character, a costume planned and 
executed as much as possible for himself. Follow- 
ing a grand march to the gymnasium in which 
all students in costume participate, the best cos- 
tumed boy and girl are crowned king and queen 
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and preside over a costumed assembly, which 
closes the day’s activities. 


The Council appoints a color guard which raises 
the flag each morning while bugle and drum play 
and all students who are outdoors stand at at- 
tention. This takes the place of the opening school 
bell and is observed by all of the students. There 
is also a journalism committee of council mem- 
bers especially interested in learning to prepare 
material for the press. They take a very active 
part in preparing the weekly University Hill 
School news column for the daily paper. They 
even had a constructive part in the preparation 
of this article, which merely touches some of 
the high places in the activities of this group. 





The Raymond High School Merit 
System 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 
Principal, Raymond, Kansas 


The Raymond High School attempts to fill 
the “grooves through which flow the purposes of 
our lives,” as character was defined by William 
Jennings Bryan. Some of the components of the 
material sought are: honesty, loyalty, citizenship, 
courtesy, willingness to serve, unselfishness, re- 
liability, achievement, initiative, cooperation, obe- 
dience, leadership, and scholarship. An attempt to 
encourage these desirable traits is made by re- 
warding the pupils having tendencies to develop 
them. 

A Merit System was organized in this high 
school better to facilitate these ideals. Each pupil 
begins the school year with one hundred merits 
to his credit. As the desirable characteristies ap- 
pear in the pupils, merits are awarded and added 
to their records. However, should any undesirable 
traits have a tendency to develop in a pupil, mer- 
its are subtracted from his record. 

When any members of the faculty, student coun- 
cil, or the custodian have evidence of the pres- 
ence of any of these traits in a pupil, applica- 
tion is made to the merit committee. This appli- 
cation states the nature of the merit together 
with recommendations. Two accurate accounts are 
kept of all additions and subtractions of merits 
to and from the records of the pupils. 

Should the number of merits on the record 
of any pupil drop below seventy-five, the pupil 
will be eliminated from participation in any ac- 
tivity until such time when he has again accumu- 
lated enough merits to bring his record back 
to seventy-five or more. 

Honesty is encouraged by the awarding of mer- 
its for the finding and returning of articles that 
have been lost. Exceptional acts of courtesy, un- 
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selfishness, reliability, initiative, cooperativeness, 
obedience, leadership, and loyalty are regarded 
with merits according to the nature of the act 
in each individual case. 

Scholarship is encouraged by awarding merits 
according to the following table. The points in- 
dicated in this table are the average, or the num- 
ber of points earned by the pupils and divided 
by the number of unit subjects carried. Points 
represent grades as follows: “A” equals three 
points, “B” equals two points, “C”’ equals one 
point, “D” equals no points, and “F” equals minus 
one point; that is: three points indicate that the 
pupil has averaged an “A” grade, two points in- 
dicate an average of a “B” grade, etc. 


5 merits are awarded for a 3 point average. 

4 merits are awarded for a 2.5 point average. 

3 merits are awarded for a 3 plus point average. 

2 merits are awarded for a 2 point average. 

1 merit is awarded if an average is raised one- 
tenth of a point. 

2 merits are awarded for each one-half point 
an average is raised. 


The names of all pupils receiving a 2 point aver- 
age or better are place on the Honor Roll, while 
pupils with a 3 point average are classed as 
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Honor Pupils. At the close of the school year, a 
medal is awarded to each boy and girl who has 
acquired the greatest number of merits during 
the school year. 

The Scroll is a local honor society which was 
organized to reward those who have achieved most 
in the way of character development. The boy 
and girl having the greatest number of merits at 
the end of each period are eligible for member- 
ship in this society. The emblem of the Scroll 
indicates that the wearer is courteous, honest, 
eager to serve others, loyal to the school, and 
has a character which has been unquestioned. 
Members of this society are given special priv- 
ileges. 

The Merit System has been popular with both 
the faculty and the pupils, has exerted a splen- 
did influence on the entire school, and has helped 
to reduce the problems in discipline. 





A Newspaper Experiment 
H. A. SCHUBIGER 
Benson Springs, Florida 


Four years ago our teachers discussed the need 
of a more diversified program of school activities 
than those offered by the usual established cur- 
riculum, occasional programs, and athletic con- 
tests. After several months of animated discus- 
sion, research, and study, we concluded that the 
majority of our student body was interested in 
the publishing of a school paper. 

At the opening of the following school year 
a student editor was selected. This boy was a 
leader in all phases of school work, dependable, 
and a hustler. A mimeographed paper appeared at 
the end of the first month. It contained contri- 
butions from each of our ten grades—short sto- 
ries, humorous incidents of school life, jokes, news 
items, and worthy literary compositions. The last 
page, “Spice,” set a precedent which “sold” the 
paper to the students and to the community. With 
the appearance of the second monthly issue each 
pupil wanted a share in the editing of the 
school’s paper. Aspirants to literary fame spent 
all their spare time composing acceptable items 
for the paper. 

Ours is a small consolidated school, and we are 
careful to select a staff representing each com- 
munity from which our pupils come. The editor 
is chosen for his outstanding ability from the 
whole student body. 

Before the close of our paper’s first school 
year, we had a keen competitive spirit and a de- 
sire to publish a better paper than any neighbor- 
ing school was editing. We tried hard, but thanks 
to our neighbors, they were always a jump ahead, 
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until our editor suggested that we publish a printed 
paper in order to establish a little lead on our 
friends. 


The following summer we purchased second- 
hand equipment and furnished a small print shop. 
Our first printed edition was a memorable one. 
News poured in, the final proof reader was 
swamped. The pupils were eager to see the re- 
sults of the new experiment. Everybody vied for 
the honor of contributing an acceptable article. 
We broke all rules for a dead line while the 
shop crew worked many hours over time. We had 
enough type to set four pages, so we made a run, 





For Choral Groups, Choirs, 
Graduation. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cat- 
tlog and samples on request. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1025 S. 
tth St., Greenville, Tilino’s. 

























New Books 
for a New Age 





TALKING PICTURES—How They 
Are Made — How to Appreciate 
Them ... Barrett C. Kiesling 


Picture production carried through 
all the processes from story selection 
to final editing of the film. 


DRIVE AND LIVE ... 
Fittzgerald-Bayston-Hoffman 


Teach the drivers of tomorrow safety 
attitudes through Drive and Live— 
helpful study aids. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 
Joy M. Lacey 


Social studies information and teach- 


ing learning exercises — textbook- 
workbook for elementary school. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. .. Richmond 


Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 

















killed the job and set more copy. But when the 
paper finally came off the press, on the fifteenth 
of the month, we felt that the interest displayed 
was well worth the effort. 

Our early editions were in the regular tabloid 
form, but this year, we have made several changes. 
Colored construction paper provides an attractive 
cover for the single sheets which are stapled 
together. By using single sheets we can extend the 
time at which articles must be submitted to the 
type-setters. One criticism, which we have reme- 
died, is in the use of cuts and pictures. Last 
year we had very few cuts but with the addition 
to our curriculum of a class in linoleum block- 
cutting, we now have a great variety cf interest- 
ing illustrations throughout the paper. If interest 
in our paper was ever flagging this class has 
revived i. They cut any and every kind of pic- 
ture to explain school occurrences and to illustrate 
poems, stories, and other items. 

To further our vocational activities, a credit 
was offered to any ninth grade pupil wishing to 
earn it by setting type. Other pupils are per- 
mitted to set type during a free activity period. 
The shop foreman is chosen with great care, for 
much depends upon his work. He is retained for 
two years. 

This year we have found that we can break 
even in finances and at the same time strengthen 
our friendship with the community by not solicit- 
ing advertisements. As the natural outgrowth of 
so worthwhile an activity as the printing of a 
school paper, other activities have been introduced 
and include: An Audubon Society, a Dramatic 
Club, the “Puppeteers,” the “Needlecrafters,” a 
home garden club, and a first aid club. With 
these clubs functioning we are learning by doing. 





“Will is Character in action.”—William McDou- 
gall. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS! If you wish to secure some 
good stamps at reasonable prices, please write us. Col- 
lectors everywhere are pleased with our selections 
as well as with our approvals. Why not become 
acquainted with us? Try one of our Sample Packets 
of 100 all different U. S. and foreign. It costs only 
a quarter, but its value greatly exceeds its price. 
Send for it today. P. A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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How to Plan and Carry Out a 


SCHOOL CARNIVAL 


By C. R. Van NIceE 


gives complete instructions 
and many suggestions for making a school 
carnival a dependable and profitable money 
maker, and at the same time a wholesome 
educative project for any school. Price, 
postpaid—S0 cents. 


TICKETS 

Special Carnival Tickets. Printed on colored 
stock in perforated sheets of fifty. Per 1,000 
tickets (20 sheets) 

Admission Tickets. Numbered in rolls of two 
thousand. Bearing “Admit One.” Suitable for 
any pay function. Per roll (2,000 tickets). .50ce 
Coupon Tickets. For wardrobe or checkroom 
or for any of the many uses for which coupon 
tickets are needed. Per roll of 250 double 
tickets 25e 
Imitation or Stage Money. Printed to resemble 
currency. For use as stage money or as carni- 
val scrip. Per 1,000 .. 


Fun MAKERS 


Confetti, Made of bright, clean paper in as- 
sorted colors. Per pound 

Serpentine or Ribbon Confetti. Packed twenty 
35-foot rolls, assorted colors, to the package. 
Per package 6¢ 
Bamboo Crook Canes. Lacquered mahogany 
finish. Flexible but substantial. Suitable for at- 
taching pennants, streamers, etc. Per 100 $1.50 
Rubber Balloons. Nine-inch size, in assorted 
colors. Excellent quality. Per 100 $2 
Rubber Airship Balloons. Five inches in diam- 
eter, 24 inches long. Asst colors.. Per 100 $2 
Balloon Sticks. Reed sticks 22 inches long. For 
mounting balloons, Per 100 30c 
Paper Hats. Assorted styles and colors. Excel- 
lent for carnivals and parties. Made of crepe 
and other colored paper. Per 100 $ 


Miniature Hats. Assorted styles. With elastic 
bands. Per dozen 40c 


Throwing Darts. Seven inches long, with three 
feather tail fins and steel points. For use in 
games of skill. Per dozen 


Wood Hoops, Light, made of hardwood. Three 
inches in diameter. Per dozen : 65c 
Same as above, but six inches in diameter. 
Per dozen 5e 


Assortment A. Low priced items for free 
miums for give-away purposes. Including such 
articles as puzzles, toys, jewelry, games, 

Per 100, no two items alike 

Assortment E. For fish ponds, grab bags, 
Includes balls, horns, mirrors, jewelry, combs, 
noisemakers, etc. etc. No two items alike. 
Per 100 

Assortment I, Higher priced items for use as 
premiums in games of skill. This assortment 
includes: knives, cigar lighters, machanical 
pencils, compacts, safety razors, etc. Per dozen, 
no two alike 


All orders will be shipped by express unless 
otherwise directed. Orders to be shipped by 
parcel post must include an additional 10% 
to cover costs of postage and insurance. 


School Specialty Service 
822 New York Life Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Have You Read These? 


By THE EbiTor 


Savenienes TOASGHOGAEOSERGDESOOESGHERGGNCOHARGESAOeGEEREGtOSSOSFetEetEREET 


AS eee 

“They (the findings) show us that the textbooks 
designed primarily to fit our children for group 
living . . . are, with some few exceptions, non- 
purposive, biased by popular belief and tradition, 
and out of touch with the best recent and current 
thought on national issues. ... They warn us that 
we are making a farce of the word Education.” 
So states George Dewey Lundberg following a 
two-year investigation of twenty-five recently pub- 
lished secondary school social science textbooks. 
And he includes proof in his, “Books and Bogey- 
Men,” in The Journal of Education for June 7, 
1937. This article will give you something to think 
about, if you haven’t already, and it will give you 
some ammunition if you have been distressed by 
the ineffectual and non-functional teaching of so- 
cial science. 


Adolescent skin blemishes are not only common, 
but commonly misunderstood. And much emo- 
tional disturbance is caused by them, as any teacher 
knows. Want to be helpful? If so, read “Teen- 
Age Acne,” by Ragna B. Eskil, Parents’ Maga- 
sine for April. In this the author explains the 
troyble and, more important, perhaps, tells what 
can be done to eliminate it. And you can pass 
these suggestions along. 


Which commandment is the most broken? The 
ninth, and if your Biblical knowledge is limited, 
this one concerns falsehoods—great and small, 
white and black. You may know that attempting 
to discover whether or not an individual is lying 
is about as old as the human race. Doubtless, too, 
you have heard a great deal recently about the 
“lie detector,” although you may not know a 
great deal about this device. Thomas Hayes Jay- 
cox describes and illustrates it in The Scien- 
tific American for June, under the title, “Scien- 
tific Detection of Lies.” 


The home room should be the setting, (1) for 
most of the school’s guidance work, (2) for par- 
ticular types of it, (3) for none of it. As you 
might guess, these three positions (with varia- 
tions) are taken today towards the possible com- 
binations of these two phases of education. Be- 
cause both are new, it is but natura! that there 
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should be a divergence of opinion. Out of a rich 
and successful experience, Clarence C. Dunsmoor 
presents a discriminating discussion of the possi- 
bilities and implications under the title, “Effec- 
tive Home Room Guidance,” in Education for 
June. 


While you have this “Guidance Number” be- 
fore you, read Jesse B. Davis’ “The Dangers of 
Commercialized Guidance,” G. E. Hill’s “Defin- 
ing Goals in Character Development,” and Rich- 
ard D. Allen’s “Let’s Stop Playing with Gui- 
dance.” And there are other articles, also, well 
worth reading. 


“The move is believed to be the first instance 
in the history of* education in the United States 
of a superintendent of schools taking advice, regu- 
larly, from students, as the basis of the formula- 
tion of administrative policies which affect the 
lives of the students in a direct manner.” Hence, 
whether absolutely the first, or only one of the 
first, this should be interesting. And it is. In 
“Kalamazoo’s All-School Council,” Journal of 
Education for May 3, 1937, Leonard Gernant traces 
the history of this climaxing council development 
and shows a few of its accomplishments and 
achievements. Further, the procedures outlined and 
the activities handled are those that can be re- 
flected in any school, large or small. 


And here’s another that concerns EVERY ONE 
of us. “This very startling statement accounts for 
the futility of our efforts in solving the many 
problems that press for solution.” The “startling 
statement”? “The whole of this (our) tradition 
is warped by the vicious assumption that each 
generation will substantially live amid the con- 
ditions governing the lives of its fathers and will 
transmit those conditions to mould with equal 
force the lives of its children. We are living in 
the first period in human history for which this 
assumption is false.” By all means read William 
Bennett Bissell’s “The Social Inadequacy of Edu- 
cation,” in The Journal of Higher Education for 
May. This article is intriguing, it is sound, and it 
is competently authored. ’Nuf sed. 
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“DE GUSTIBUS NON DISPUTANDUM” 


There is no record that Horace ever enrolled 
in a school of education or took a course in psy- 
chology, but he exhibited an understanding of 
human nature which the modern teacher would do 
well to emulate. In his familiar dictum that tastes 
are a matter about which there should be no ar- 
gument, he shows a lively recognition of individ- 
ual differences. There are encouraging signs that 
teachers and school administrators are beginning 
to comprehend the responsibility which increased 
secondary school enrollment has placed upon them. 
‘The high school population of 1930 is not only 
many times as large as that of 1900. It is surpris- 
ingly different in the range of abilities, interests, 
home backgrounds, and probable future occupa- 
tions represented. Courses of study and methods 
of instruction in our schools have followed pretty 
much the traditional pattern. Textbooks are still 
written largely with the acaaemic-minded pupil 
in view. While we see some progress in the di- 
rection of adapting school experience to the pu- 
pils who comprise its personnel, it must be ad- 
mitted that our practice still lags far behind our 
theory. 

Here lies one of the chief contributions of 
club programs to what one writer has happily 
called “the transitional public school.” Perhaps in 
some happy future time programs may be so flex- 
ibly organized, teachers so alert to pupil needs, 
and school experiences so challenging that every 
pupil may find satisfying outlet for his energy 
in activities which are socially worthwhile in the 
laboratories, shops, and classrooms of the school. 
It is probable that for some years to come school 
practice will fall short of that ideal and class- 
room routine will need to be supplemented by a 
vital activity program, where every pupil may 
have an opportunity to follow his bent and do the 
kinds of things he finds worthwhile. 


As we start the beginning of another year, let 
us ask ourselves whether we have made the most 
of our resources to provide a rich experience for 
every pupil. Let us be sure that we have not 
tried to put them all through the straitjacket of 
our own preferences. Unquestionably, some activi- 
ties are more worthwhile than others, some tastes 
especially deserve to be fostered. We shall make 
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School Clubs 


Epcar G. Jounston, Department Editor 
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greatest progress in leading pupils to higher stand- 
ards by giving an outlet to wholesome impulses 
and building deeper appreciations on the interests 
which we find. You, Mr. Principal, may well ask 
yourself, “What do my pupils like to do?” Do our 
curriculum and our extra-curricular activities, as 
complements of each other, provide an outlet for 
all these varied interests?” Every wholesome taste 
which a group of pupils share is a logical nucleus 
for a successful club. Character and personality 
develop as interests are used to open new horizons. 
Contract bridge and stamp collecting, Latin po- 
etry and “mathematics for the millions’”—all may 
find a place in the live club program keyed to 
the wide range of pupil tastes. Each may aid the 
school in meeting its responsibility to “help to do 
better those desirable things he will do anyway; 
to reveal higher activities, making them desirable 
and to an extent possible.” 





AMONG THE CLUBS 


Club reports for September represent Colo- 
rado, Michigan, Missouri, Texas, and Virginia. 
The “Maverick Club” is reported in the San An- 
tonio Express. Miss Elizabeth Burgess contrib- 
utes the account of the Senior Grls’ Cilub of 
Dowagiac. Miss Nova Jones is sponsor of the 
Madison School Swimming Club. Dean McGrath 
reports on the Photography Club at Lamar. Miss 
Suzanne Zubler is sponsor of the South Marion- 
ettes of Saginaw. The account of the University 
City Aviation Club comes from D. D. O'Neil. 





SOUTH MARIONETTES 
South Side Junior High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


The South Art Novelty Club was organized in 
1925. Beginning with a membership of seven- 
teen girls who danced, sang, and played “ukes,” 
it grew steadily. Each year new members, new 
instruments, and new novelties were added. In 
1934 there was a membership of 175, which was 
divided into these groups: boys’ dance chorus, 
girls’ dance chorus, uke group, harmonica club, 
chalk talk artists, merrymakers band, readers, solo 
singers, yodelers, whistlers, and accordion players. 
When .a member entered who had a novelty, that 
novelty act was featured if possible. One-act plays 
were given by various groups also. 
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The unique thing about the club was the fact 
that it was not a selected group. Any student 
who was interested and cared to join became a 
member if he was willing to give the required 
amount of time. The purpose of the club was to 
have pleasure and give pleasure—incidentally, to 
have available material ready to fill in on any as- 
sembly program. The time of meeting was odd 
moments before school, mornings and noons, and 











a after school. At times there have been several 
ests groups working at once in the room : harmonica 
ask players in one corner, dancers in another, uke 
ous players in another, and sketchers | in another. I 
as often wonder how they accomplished anything. 
fer Of course, we had one regular meeting time for 
aste all. 
leus The programs that were given by the club con- 
ality sisted of two assemblies during the year—one in 
ons. the fall and one in April; one full evening pro- 
po- gram, for which admission was charged; and ap- 
may proximately thirty entertainments a year for clubs, 
1 to churches, and Parent Teacher Associations. 
the In 1928 a few of us began working on puppets 
> do which have been gradually passing through dif- 
vay ; ferent stages of development until at present we 
‘able have fifty marionettes and thirty-five fist pup- 
pets. April, 1935, saw the beginning of our semi- 
professional stage, which was completed and ready 
for use in October of that year. With the advent 
of the marionette and fist puppet stages came 
olo- the decline of the large Art Novelty Club, be- 
— cause then there was to be concentration on the 
Ag producing of our first show, which was to be 
trite given in November. During the year 1935-36 we 
of gave twelve performances to over 3,000 children. 
Be The stories which are combined, rearranged, or 
Miss modernized to suit our needs are gathered from 
hel fairy tale collections and old magazines. The stage 
rsity was designed and built by the club. It is composed 
| of eight chests, six of which make up the bridges 
: and steps, while the other two large ones, 30 inches 
by 50 inches by 18 inches, comprise the puppet 
; stage. The proscenium arch is four feet by seven 
lich. feet. For scenery we rely upon curtains, screens, 
d in and colorful drapes to suggest. the backgrounds. 
ven- The lighting is quite elaborate, consisting of eight 
ces,” border and eight foot lights, wired in four sep- 
new arate circuits—flame, red, blue, and green. We 
In have also two sets of trench lights, eight bulbs in 
was each, two flood lights, and a spot. An electric 
Tus, victrola with an amplifier has just been added 
club, to the usual sound equipment such as wind, rain, 
solo thunder, whistles, and animal sounds. _ 
bese: Each actor does the talking for his puppet 
that which enables him to identify himself more effec- 
lays tively with it. Working with marionettes is of 





value to the students in the development of dra- 
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matic talent, color, rhythm, and creative art along 
the lines of costume, scenery and furniture design- 
ing. In connection with art, literature, history, mu- 
sic and the dance, there is no end to the possi- 
bilities of marionettes, and pupils find them lots 
of fun. 


A PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB 
Lamar High School, Lamar, Colorado 


A photography club is not unique or novel al- 
though it has possibilities not to be experienced 
in many other types. It is also subject to certain 
limitations and requires skill in manipulation. Such 
a club should never contain any students who are 
not vitally interested in some of the many phases 
of photography. It should ordinarily be limited 
to not more than twenty members. Some special 
facilities must be provided, and the sponsor should 
have practical knowledge or experience in the 
field. 

The photography club I have in mind met one 
day per week during school time for forty-five 
minutes. However, it eventually developed so much 
interest that supplementary meetings were held oc- 
casionally after school and one social-discussion 
meeting one evening per week in the home of 
some member. Most of the members had rather 
expensive kodaks and had had some experience in 
taking pictures, although it was not necessary to 
have this in order to become a member. 

The procedure of club programs was based on 
systematic approach to efficiency in photography. 
Technique in taking and developing pictures was 
discussed and studied at first. The students took 
and developed a number of pictures as specimens. 
As they progressed, they studied enlarging, tint- 
ing, double-photography, micro-photography, and 
other intensely interesting phases. Practical experi- 
ence was gained by the members in each part. As 
a culmination of the year’s activity, they took a 
series of photographs of shadow and light effects 
from a number of perspectives of objects such as 
gears, printing type, portraits, night winter scenes, 
animal expressions, etc. These were printed on 
various types of photographic print and beautifully 
mounted. A display of this material was placed in 
a prominent shop window. It attracted more atten- 
tion, amazement, and favorable comment on the 
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part of the citizenry than any other phase of 
school activity. 

However, the paramount values were rendered 
to the club members. Three members of one year’s 
group of twenty became so fascinated that they 
chose photography as their life work. Most of 
the other members retained it as a hobby. 





THE AVIATION CLUB 
University City, Missouri 


Perhaps the most active and progressive organi- 
zation in the University City Junior High School 
is the Aviation Club. The organization came into 
existence nine years ago under the leadership of its 
present sponsor, Mr. Millard Brooks, now a mem- 
ber of the Social Science Department and for- 
merly a member of the Aviation Corps overseas 
during the World War. The membership of the 
club is made up of students who have made a 
model airplane as proof of their qualification 
for entrance. - 

Meetings are held regularly on Thursday after- 
noon, immediately after school. So great, how- 
ever, is the interest in the organization that it is 
not unusual to find members working on aviation 
projects on other afternoons. Some¢ take advantage 
of time before school and at noon in which to do 
various club tasks. Sometimes members become 
so engrossed in the work of the club that it is 
necessary for the sponsor to restrain their enthu- 
siasm in the interest of other school activities. 

The aims of the club are as follows: (1) to 
develop an interest in the present status of the air- 
plane and its possible future; (2) to develop an 
understanding of aeronautical principles; (3) to 
learn something of the history and development 
of aviation; (4) to develop an understanding of 
the possibilities of the airplane in war and com- 
merce; (5) to learn something of the principles 
of aviation, particularly with reference to such 
things as operation, control, fuselage, wings, rud- 
ders, and propellers; (6) and to build gliders and 
model airplanes. 

The club undertakes various types of activities 
during the school year. Once a semester various 
types of model airplanes, built by the members, 
are placed on exhibition and prizes awarded to the 
owners of those judged the best. During the year 
the club presents an assembly program, in which 
the different types of aircraft are explained to 
the student body. Usually in the same program 
the members demonstrate the flying qualities of 
their model airplanes and receive prizes if their 
models remain in the air a certain length of time. 
Leaders in aviation who live in the vicinity are 
often secured as guest speakers. Trips are made 
to Lambert Field, a nearby aviation center, where 
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the members come directly into contact with the 
real things of the aviation world. Projects are 
always under way. Their last one consisted in in- 
stalling a one-cylinder gas motor in a small model 
and having it make a successful flight. 

The success of the club is due perhaps to six 
things: (1) a sponsor who is exceptionally well 
prepared and who is enthusiastic about the work; 
(2) the club is well organized; (3) it has a 
definite program with all members participating ; 
(4) the club is built on pupil interest; (5) it 
has a stepping up program with progressive stages 
of advancement; and (6) it is always doing 
things. 





THE MADISON SCHOOL SWIMMING 
CLUB 
Richmond, Virginia 
For many summers I have been director of the 
swimming department of Three Pines Camp, 
Crescent Lake, Maine, and during that time I have 
often wished my public school pupils could en- 
joy some of the glorious privileges of campers. 
This year I determined to make it possible. With 
the help of Mrs. Lohmann, our assistant princi- 
pal, plans were under way. 
The first problem was to find a pool suitable 
for winter swimming. The local YWCA gener- 
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ously offered us the use of their pool an after- 
noon a week, free of charge. Medical examina- 
tions were also given without cost. It was agreed 
that for the nominal charge of ten cents each 
child would be furnished swim suit, cap, towel, 
soap, and shower. 


As I have completed the swimming instructors’ 
course at Bantam Lake, Connecticut, and also am 
a Red Cross Life Saving Examiner, the prob- 
lem of paying for instruction was solved. 

The nominal charge of ten cents might not 
seem a problem to some, but to us it was one 
more to be conquered. Morning conference was 
given over to group discussion; many of the chil- 
dren reported on their success in securing enough 
dimes to last for many weeks of swims and depos- 
ited the amount in the class bank to be drawn 
out as needed. Ralph, the newly elected president 
of our swimming club, and his pal, Raymond, de- 
posited money enough to last for months by sell- 
ing old bottles. Others earned money by selling 
magazines, papers, wire coat-hangers and by run- 
ning errands. Many children wrote such interest- 
ing letters about the project to relatives that they 
wanted to help, too. 

This experiment has aroused much _ interest 
among those who predict that in the education of 
the future swimming will hold an important place. 





More and more the merits of swimming are 
becoming recognized and many of the colleges 
and universities require that the applicant for a 
degree be at home in the water. The time is not 
far distant, I believe, when every progressive edu- 
cational system will offer its pupils the privilege 
of learning to swim, and they will think it as 
queer that it was not included earlier as we now 
think it is queer that music and art were so long 
withheld. May we hope to see more and more indi- 
vidual swimming clubs in our schools, until the 
day when every public school will have its own 
swimming pool and every child will be given an 
equal chance to learn to swim. 





THE SENIOR GIRLS’ CLUB 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


The Senior Girls’ Club is composed of all of 
the girls of the senior class. Although all of the 
senior girls are automatically members, no one 
is compelled to take an active part. In fact, how- 
ever, almost all of the girls seem anxious to par- 
ticipate in the meetings and to work on commit- 
tees. One of the most beneficial features of the 
club is that the girls who are not in many extra- 
curricular activities have a chance to partici- 
pate here and they seem glad of the opportunity. 
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The club has the customary officers, who are 
elected at the first meeting after school begins 
in the fall. Nominations are made from the floor, 
and the officers are chosen by ballot. The girls’ 
counsellor acts as adviser for this group. 


In the fall the girls are organized to help the 
freshmen (especially those girls who come from 
the country schools) become acquainted with the 
other students, the faculty, and the school itself. 
The girls really appoint themselves as ex-officio 
guides. It gives them excellent practice in cour- 
tesy and hospitality. As part of this program there 
is a tea and entertainment given for the new 
girls. The senior girls assume entire responsibil- 
ity for this affair. 


The girls decide the type of programs they 
want in their regular meetings, which are held 
every other week during activity period. This 
year they selected travel as their theme. The ma- 
jority of their programs are provided by the 
girls themselves. Occasionally one of the teach- 
ers or a member of the community who has taken 
an unusual trip is asked to describe it. 


Every other month there is a social meeting 
in the evening. At one of the meetings the Senior 
Boys’ Club is entertained at a potluck dinner and 
dance. 

In the spring this club sponsors a Mother- 


Daughter banquet. The girls plan the menu, the 
program, and the decorations. 





THE MAVERICK CLUB 
Amariilo, Texas 


Amarillo, Texas, has a “Maverick Club.” Texas 
ranch folks call an unbranded calf roaming the 
range unclaimed, a “maverick.” An early-day cat- 
tleman by that name didn’t brand his cattle. But 
Maverick didn’t found the Maverick Club. It came 
into existence because some public-spirited citizens 
saw that a lot of “unclaimed” boys were running 
loose in the town and getting into trouble. The 
home “corral” didn’t seem to be doing duty. So 
the men rented a building and fitted up a Club 
where the boys could play checkers and wrestle 
and read and have a good, decent place to spend 
their spare time. And this is the report: Juvenile 
delinquency has been reduced to the vanishing 
point. Forty-two boys have been paroled to the 
care of the Club by the juvenile court. Only four 
boys have been sent to reform school since the 
Club has been in operation. It pays to catch 
the mavericks early and get a good brand on 
them. 





“Life has taught me how to Think, but thinking 
has not taught me how to live.”—Herzan. 
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Putting Six-Man Football Over 
(Continued from page 26) 
downs. This will not cost much and adds a great 
deal to spectator interest. 

When introducing football for the first time 
you sometimes have the following objections to 
overcome : 

1. Injuries: You can help to overcome this 

by buying good protective equipment. Good 
equipment will eliminate most minor injuries. 

2. Cost: The cost of the game is not any 

greater than for any other major high school 

sport. The cost of initial equipment can be 

compared from the following tables: 
Table: 





Economy Practical Ideal 
Jersey $ .90 $1.20 $5.00 
Pants 2.65 4.00 6.50 
Helmet 2.50 4.00 7.25 
Shoulder Pads 2.85 5.65 8.00 
For 1 player $8.90 $14.85 $26.75 
For 8 players $71.20 $118.80 $214.00 
Football shoes 4.20 
For 1 player 4.20 $5.50 $7.00 
For 8 players $33.60 $44.00 $56.00 


The game of six-man football is simply regu- 
lar football on a smaller scale. It is intended as 
a replacement game, only where the regular game 
did not prove successful. Its main purpose is to 
bring football to the boys of the smaller high 
schools, and it shows promise of doing that in a 
big way. 





A Wiener Roast 


? 


“Tell us a story! 

“Oh, yes, please do!” 

“Pass me the mustard, 

You big buckaroo! !” 

“Gimme that bun there 

Among all those papers.” 

“Gimme the catsup, 

And quit cuttin’ capers! 

“T want the pickles, 

And I want ’em quick!” 

“Oh dear, what'll I do? 

I have lost my stick!” 

“We're all getting tired— 

Why it’s twenty to one! 

Good-bye now! Gee, 

We've had loads of fun!” 

—Marjorie Farwell, 9A-1. 

in Roosevelt Tidbits, Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 





“We are at the Opening Verse of the Opening 
Page of Endless Possibilities.”—Kipling. 
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Stunts and Program Material 


Mary M. Batr, Department Editor 


Project Calendar for September 





VACATION REFLECTIONS 


Each month in the year is filled with sugges- 
tions for entertainment. Especially interesting to 
that group desirous of demonstrating by the proj- 
ect method is the development of theme, then the 
presenation of personality. subject, or activity as 
significant to that particular group. 

Types of presentation are inexhaustible. Al- 
though impersonation, pantomime, tableau and 
shadow picture are used extensively, a production, 
fresh and original in development of theme and 
in manner of presentation will meet with the 
greater success. A project which preaches, moral- 
izes, or is offered merely as a sugar coated les- 
son fails in its purpose. 

Write a clever prologue and without reference 
to specific dates state briefly the significance of 
the project as related to the month for which 
it has been chosen. 

A complete program may be planned with any 
of the following subjects as a theme. The por- 
trayal of one personality or the development of 
one incident might be taken from each and so 
give opportunity for numerous groups to partici- 
pate. 

Calendar: Anton Devorak, Bohemian composer, 
made valuable contributions to music. Hiroshigi, 
Japanese landscape painter, has been an inspira- 
tion to students in the field of art. 

In exploration there are the interesting discov- 
eries of Balboa and Henry Hudson. 

George Cruikshank was outstanding as an il- 
lustrator, and Thomas Nast as a cartoonist. 

Richard Hoe gave us our first rotary printing 
press, and James Gordon Bennett, so long with 
the New York Herald, is known to students in 
journalism. 

Those interested in physics and chemistry are 
conversant with the findings of Michael Faraday 
and John Dalton. 

Social Reform owes much to Jane Addams 
(Hull House) and to John Howard, the philan- 
thropist and prison reformer. Frances E. Willard 
could also come in this group. 

All school children know of Eugene Field and 
James Fennimore Cooper, while those interested 
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in the drama should know the lives and works 
of Richard B. Sheridan and Herman Suderman. 
It was in September the Pilgrims left England. 
In September the treaty of Versailles ended the 
revolution. This was the month in which Presi- 
dent Washington laid the corner stone for our Na- 
tional Capitol. September witnessed the adoption 
of the Constitution; gave us our presidents, Zach- 
ory Taylor and William Howard Taft; our Gen- 
eral, John Joseph Pershing, and our Composer 
Frances Scott Key, -who in turn gave us our 
National Anthem, The Star Spangled Banner. 





Various types of vacation make excellent mate- 
rial around which to plan stunts. Even the lightest 
skit with farcial references to travel, sports, con- 
tacts, etc. gives zest to any program, especially 
that one which is to be followed by the routine 
of the class room. 

Vacation stunts should not be limited to remins- 
cence of summer. Each holiday provides its own 
unique amusement; therefore, the wealth of sum- 
mer, together with the numerous holidays gives 
a wide variety for stunts throughout the year. 

For “Summer Swing,” choose only those persons 
who are willing to “work fast in a foolish way.” 
Success of this stunt depends upon speed, rhythm 
and the proper timing of pantomime to line and 
word. The lines, spoken by two characters only, 
must be uttered in quick staccato. 


SUMMER SWING 


Characters 


Hank—Filling station attendant. 

JANE—A waitress. 

Crooks, sportsmen, fops, matrons, chauffeur, 
campers, riders, aviators, hikers, swimmers. There 
should be two or more in each of the above 
groups. (Jf it is difficult to procure so large a 
cast, some types may be omitted.) 

Costumes: Appropriate for each “profession” 
represented. 

Properties : 

Several pairs roller skates 

Small satchel Riding crops 

Cane Stick horses 

Lorngette Toy air planes 

Steering wheel Knap sacks 
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Stout walking sticks 
Water-wings 


Oars 
Toy sail boats 
Setting: Any platform. 
Hank enters d. r. Neither he nor Jane are 
supposed to be conscious of the pantomime up 
stage. Lines to be read quickly with never a pause 
for pantomime which must be done “on the dot.” 
Hank: (to himself) I’ve filled the tanks for bums 
and swanks—(at the beginning of Hank’s line, a 
crook, satchel in hand, sneaks across from Il. to 
r. u. Ss.) Hank (not pausing) 
I hate the sight of a tank! 
I want to vacation all over the nation. 


(Turns pockets inside out—no pause) 


But I got me no dough in the bank! 
I’m Hank—Poor Hank. 
I got me no dough in the bank! 

Jane enters d. |. Hank, examing pockets, does 
not see her. He catches the rhythm of her speech 
however, and unconsciously starts marking time. 

Jane: I’ve waited on the gents and dames. As 
Jane starts speaking a dude strolls from r. to L., 
u. s. and a matron, carrying a lorngette, “high 
brows” from r. to Ll. u. s. Jane makes no pause, 

I hate the sight of a dame! 

I want to go roamin’ in dawnin’ or 

gloamin’ 
With a hubby to give me his name 

She takes a large mirror from purse, studies her 
features and says sadly— 

I’m Jane—Poor Jane. 
(Hank looks up) 

No hubby to give me his name! 
(She has advanced to within a few feet of Hank; 
she sees him as she replaces mirror.) 

Hank—Poor Jane, in such pain! 

Jane—Poor Hank, no dough in the bank! 

(Hank waves his arms frantically, he is near 
tears but shouts his lines while Jane registers sym- 
pathy and understanding. The lines suggest the 
pantomime which must take place u. s. All act- 
drs in pantomime (except the riders and hikers) 
wear roller skates. The chauffeur grips an old 
steering wheel and “steers” an imaginary automo- 
bile across the stage. Girls in slacks and shirts, 
skate across, working oars as if rowing a boat. 
Actors in middy suits skate across, arms straight 
out in front and holding toy sail boats. Riders gal- 
lop across on stick horses. Aviators skate across, 
their toy planes held high, then sailing and dip- 
ping as in stunt flying. Hikers with knap sacks 
and stout walking sticks plod across. Boys and 
girls in bathing suits and wearing water wings 
skate across as they imitate various strokes.) 

Hank— 

The people vacation all over the nation. 
They steer and they row and they sail. 
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They ride and they glide 
And they hike and they swim— 
Jane— 
And he goes with her 
And she goes with him. 
(All figures in pantomime should have passed 
by now.) 
Hank—So what! 
Jane—I wait on the table 
And so I’ve been able 
To save me up many a tip. 
(Hanks shows interest.) 
Now I could retire 
If I so desire 
And then I could go on a trip. 
Hank (coming nearer) 
Well, why don’t you roam? 
Jane (hanging her head) 
And me all alone? 
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Hank (brightly) :.Miss, I shall explain— 
Jane (coyly): Oh, just call me Jane. 
Hank (scheming) 
With ideas I’m busy— 
If you'll buy a Lizzie 
Then I’ll fill the tank 
(Jane nods her approval) 
If you'll be Mrs. Hank. 
Jane (surprised but pleased) 
So sudden it makes me feel dizzy! 
(As the following lines are read the pantomime as 
given before takes place u. s.) 
Hank (happily) 
Oh, we could vacation all over the nation, 
We could steer, we could row, we sould sail. 
(He stands very close to her) 
Jane (bearming at Hank) 
We could ride, we could glide; 
We could hike, we could swim! 
(He puts his arm around her) 
Together : 
And he’d go with her 
And she’d go with him. 
(They stop short, turn facing each other.) 
Together: So what! 
Jane: Oh, I’m goin’ roamin’ in dawnin’ and 
gloamin’. 
(Hank places arm around her and they exit just 
as last of actors in pantomime, the swimmers, 
leave the stage.) 
Hank: 
With a hubby to give you his name. 
Oh Jane! 
FINIS 





ARE YOU LISTENING? 
A Program for Senior High Schools 

Three scenes of “Home Life and the Radio.” 

(It is suggested that instead of using real radio 
programs, a dummy radio be used, with students 
offstage supplying the dialogue and the music for 
the programs as suggested. 

I. Is Tuts Your HomME? 

Properties: radio, telephone and chairs. A card 
table center. 

Characters: Mother, Father, and four children 
of various ages. 

Willie sits in a corner trying to read. George 
and Millie play checkers argumentatively and vo- 
ciferously. The eldest daughter chatters on the 
telephone to Susie, her chum (many squeals and 
giggles). Father is reading the newspaper—occa- 
sionally reading aloud bits of local gossip to 
Mother, who is knitting. Mother also is acting 
as arbitrator in the checker game. Mother occa- 
sionally makes such comments to Father as “Mrs. 
Bigstepper’s birthday! wonder how old she really 
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is. What did you say? That old fool. He cer- 
tainly does try to get his name in the paper.” etc. 

Against this assorted conversation and bedlam, 
the radio is continuously blaring forth a jazz 
tune. It is tuned up to full capacity and provides 
a battle ground for the conversation. 


II. Can Tuts Be You? 


Properties: radio in backgound, a table set for 
dinner, chairs. 


Characters—Mother, Father, three children (two 
boys and a girl). 

The family is seated at dinner. There is an 
argument about the choice of the radio program. 
Father wants the stock market report, Willie 
the “Jungle Tales” and Sister the “Story Hour.” 
Mother, who really wants to hear the Philhar- 
monic, is trying to relieve the situation. Dishes 
add to the din. Junior drops a plate, breaking it, 
and Sister berates him. Sister goes to the radio, 
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dials her station—and flounces to her seat in 
triumph. Willie immediately leaves his seat to 
change the radio station, and so on—ad infinitum. 
Father finally throws down the silverware, grabs 
hat and coat and slams the door. Mother bursts 


into tears. 
III. Too Goop To BE True? 
Properties: radio with clock on it, chairs. 
Characters: Mother, Father, three children. 


Father is seated close to the radio, listening in- 
tently to the stock reports. The radio is turned 
very low. Family is quiet, Mother knitting, Sis- 
ter reading, Junior on floor reading paper, Mary 
Ann playing quietly with doll. At end of program, 
Mother glances at clock, “Father, isn’t it time for 
Junior’s program now? Junior beams, comes to 
dial his station. Father retires to a far corner, 
opens book. Sister unobtrusively leaves room. Fa- 
ther sighs: “My, I’m glad we agreed on how to use 
the radio. Of course, those silly love stories that 
Sister listens to are pretty bad, but as long as 
I get to hear the sports news in peace I’m satis- 
fied. You know, Mother, I used to be quite a 
football player in my day. I can remember when 
dear old St. Huberts’ and Hubblestone were play- 
ing...” Mother puts finger to lips, as pro- 
gram starts, “Good evening boys and girls. This 
is the second episode in that thrilling jungle ad- 
venture, “The Cataclysm of the Catapaul.... ” 
Father closes his eyes, thinking of the good old 
days. 

FINIS 
TURNING BALLADS 
SKITS 
Miss ELEANorR CRAWFORD 
English Instructor, Mound City High School 
Mound City, Missouri 


INTO MUSICAL 


It all grew out of our American Literature 
class. One member suggested that we sing some 
ballads in assembly. Then another asked if we 
could act out some ballads as we sang them, since 
“ballads are stories told in song.” 

We presented two in assembly. First, a detailed 
sketch of the traditional ballad was given by one 
of the girls. Representative of this was “Hang- 
man’s Tree.” 

“The girl in the ballad has been condemned to 
die for the theft of a key. As she stands with 
the rope around her neck, she sees a cloud of dust 
in the distance and hopes it is a relative coming 
to set her free. But none will help her till her 
true love comes and saves her.” 

This story was carried out as follows: 

Two boys act as hangmen, and, at the beginning 
of each stanza which goes: “Slack the ropes, 
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hangs a man,” they tighten the noose around the 
girl’s neck. At the beginning of each verse, her 
relatives ride on to the stage, one at a time. 
(To add humor, the mother, father, sister, etc., 
are dressed in ridiculous costume, and anything 
from a yard stick to a music stand may serve as 
a horse.) Each one very dramatically shakes his 
head in the negative at the girl’s plea to save her. 
Lastly enters the lover, who “pays her fee,” re- 
leases the rope, and rides away with her. 


The members of the class, with the exception 
of the actors, are grouped about the piano at one 
side of the stage. They sing throughout the en- 
tire story as it is being acted. 

We used “Jesse James” as an example of a 
literary ballad. 

This story was dramatized in the same manner. 
We used a cardboard box for a grave; cardboard 
signs hung about boys’ necks served as the east 
bound train, Chicago Bank, etc., and we even used 
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a blank cartridge in Robert Ford’s gun, when he 
shot Jesse James. 

(Music for these ballads is in Cross Smith and 
Stauffer’s American Writers Te-t.) 





TOO AGREEABLE 
EmMaA C. RICHEY 


A humorous skit suitable for any audience. 
Seven speaking parts, but any number of girls 
may take part. Girls should be seated as m a 
meeting with president and secretary facing the 
group. This is much funnier if each girl who 
has a speaking part develops some extreme man- 
ner, or one person agrees a little more reluctantly 
than the others.) 

CHARACTERS : 
Stella. 

Memsers: Dora, Ruth, Emma, Roberta, and 
Helen. Several more as stage permits. 

CHAIRMAN: (rapping with gavel) Girls, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I call this meet- 
ing to order. I must remind you that we have 
pledged ourselves always to agree. You will 
keep in mind that the fine for any disagreement 
whatsoever is ten cents. 

Dora: We won’t need to worry about money. 
If we meet often enough—why, we will get rich! 

SarAH: (sternly) That was not the purpose of 
our pledge. It was solely to help us to get along 
well together; to make us remember to be agree- 
able. 

RutH: Madam Chairman, may I remind you 
that you owe the club ten cents? You just disa- 
greed with Dora. 

SEVERAL: That’s so, I believe she did. 
agree. 

SARAH: (in confusion) I was just, ah-explain- 
ing-er-interpreting-not disagreeing. 

Emma: Pardon me, but doesn’t our chairman 
owe us another ten cents? 

AL: We agree. 

RoBerTA: Twenty cents already! We are reap- 
ing rich benefits from this new resolution. (All 
laugh except Sarah.) 

Dora: Did you laugh with us? 

SaraH: (forcing a laugh) Oh yes, I laugh. 
Not vociferously, it is true. Nevertheless, I 
laugh-ha-ha-ha! 

HELEN: (rising) Madam Chairman, for a long 
time I have wanted to have all our meetings din- 
ner meetings. I move that we make all meet- 
ings dinner meetings. 

Dora: But that would (hesitates—looks scared 
—smiles) Yes, yes wonderful! I second that mo- 
tion. 

SaRAH: You have heard the motion; is there 
any discussion? 


Chairman, Sarah; Secretary, 


We 
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Roperta: The expense might (hesitates) help 
us to eat more. I think it’s a fine idea. 


SarRAH: (after some thought) Those in favor 
say aye. 

AL: (rather weakly) Aye. 

SARAH: The motion is carried and so ordered. 


Rogserta: Madam Chairman, I think we should 
do more calling on members who are sick. Sort 
of cheer them up. 

Dora: But we might catch something running 
in when folks are sick. I think it’s dangerous with 
so many contagious diseases around. 

RutH: Doesn’t Dora owe us ten cents for that 
last speech? (Secretary takes collection cup and 
collects from Dora.) 

Att: Yes, yes. We agree. 

SaRAH: (severely) This begins to (hesitates) 
I mean this is most agreeable. 

Dora: Madam Chairman, I’ve always thought 
we should pay a larger pledge to the yearbook 
fund. Since we are going to have such a lot of 
money, I move that we pledge two dollars per 
month. 

SARAH: 
this more sensibly. 
that much money. 

RutH: (sweetly) Does our chairman now owe 
us about thirty lents? 

AL: She does. 

RutH: This will amount to a good deal in a 
year with a meeting a week. 

Roserta: It is the easiest way of raising money 
that we’ve ever found. I second the motion that 
we pledge two dollars. 

SARAH: (sternly) Are you ready for the ques- 
tion ? 

ALL: Question. 

SarAH: Those opposed signify by saying aye. 

Att: Aye! 

SarAH: You all owe ten cents for disagreeing 
with the measure. 

Heten: What—Oh, I mean, yes, of course, we 
disagreed, girls. (Rises and lays money on ta- 
ble.) (Secretary takes collection cup and col- 
lects from everyone.) 

Rut: My, aren’t we getting rich today! 

AL: Oh yes, wonderful! 

STELLA: Madam Chairman, I’ve always hated 
to have us send home-made bouquets. It is so 
very inexpensive. I move we send bouquets from 
the florist whenever necessary. 

Dora: Oh I’ve the loveliest sweet peas and car- 
nations. No florist’s could be nicer. 

Rutu: I think the home-grown bouquets are 
lovely, but I believe Dora owes us some money. 

Dora: Ruth disagreed with Stella, too. So she 
Owes ten cents. (Slaps money on table crossly.) 


(exasperated) Now we must look at 
We couldn’t possibly raise 
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SaRAH: This is too much for me. I resign as 
president and withdraw as a member of the club. 


Roserta: Girls, do we have to agree? 
RutH: It is necessary to save our money. 


Dora: Let’s all disagree and fine ourselves and 
then revise the rules. 


ALL: We agree to disagree. 

SarAH: I agree to that, all right. I’d rather have 
a good lively disagreement and let the majority 
rule, than abide by this spineless rule. 

RutH: You know you wanted that rule passed 
so we could have harmonious meetings. 

SARAH: I have learned a lot since then. 

ALL: We agree! 





There are obviously two educations, one teaches 
us how to make a living and the other how to 
live—James T. Adams. 
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it provides a clever speech—ready- 
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SEPTEMBER’S OWN 


To thousands of people September is synony- 
mous with the beginning of the school year. To 
those who are returning to the same building it 
means a renewing of acquaintances, the forming 
of new friendships and a fresh start in the chosen 
subjects which will eventually lead them on to- 
ward their desired goal. To those who are enter- 
ing the school for the first time, it means above 
everything else a social and mental adjustment, at 
best a difficult time for most people. 

School authorities have recognized and attached 
great importance to the necessity of helping these 
new ones bridge the gap. Orientation lectures— 
at which introductions to school executives and 
certain heads of departments and organizations 
are made and in which the school organization, 
the departments, and activities are explained—are 
very. satisfactory in places where the enrollment 
of new students warrants it. In the smaller schools 
a regular assembly usually takes care of distrib- 
uting the same type of information. 

An early step toward making the social ad- 
justment is in a good many schools a party or 
picnic early in the school year. Labor Day to some 
teachers may be rightly named. Already they ‘are 
making plans which, if carefully worked out, will 
guarantee great rewards by creating a proper 
spirit and attitude toward the school and between 
faculty members and pupils. A social event di- 
rectly supervised by the students will both train 
them in assuming their responsibilities and make 
them feel that it is their party. A general chair- 
man will need a committee chairman for invita- 
tions, transportation (if a picnic) for games, for 
eats and for new-member invitations. Definite 
ahead-of-time arrangements for the invitation will 
insure a better time, less embarrassment; and, 
above all, it may be the only means of avoiding 
a “sit-down strike.” Individual talent may be dis- 
played at this time, although one should keep in 
mind that there is a definite ratio between the 
amount of fun and the number of people taking 
part. Assisting with the serving of the food may 
be a part of the invitation. 


PACKING THE CouRT 


Familiar games are often the best games. There 
are a number of interesting ones to be used as 
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Parties for the Season 


Mary HeEten Green, Department Editor 


mixers, but whether it is the securing of the names 
of all the “Marys” or “Johns” in the crowd, an 
exchange of tags on which one’s name is written, 
or the writing of a list of names after a self- 
introduction, there may be a “packing of the court” 
for all those who have met the requirements with- 


in a stated period of time. Those who have 
failed in their duty come under the jurisdiction of 
the court and must succumb to the punishment 
inflicted by its decision. Such a court, “packed” 
to serve the purpose of the management, can 
direct activities to include many interesting stunts, 
It is suggested that a list of assignments be pre- 
pared in advance. 


As a mixer it is sometimes advisable to have 
progressive eating, or drawing numbers for groups, 
For instance, place all those with odd numbers 
in one group, those with even numbers in an- 
other, each group enjoying potato salad, beans, 
weiners, buns, pickles. For dessert of watermelon 
or ice cream bars let those who hold the first 
half of the numbers eat together and those hold- 
ing the last half form another group. Letters 
S-E-P-T-E-M-B-E-R may be used instead of 
numbers. This plan of mixing the guests may not 
have the approval of some who wish to eat with 
their special friends but is a commendable way to 
show school spirit and general friendliness. 

Because such social events as this need not 
hold until late, they may conveniently be held on 
a school night. The main consideration is to have 
the events move along so smoothly and quickly 
that the guests will look forward to the next 
one. 


Unless the school has already established a tra- 
ditional picnic ground, seek out a new place— 
one which only a few have tried. It will give more 
zest to the affair. Be sure, however, that am 
abundant supply of pure drinking water is pro 
vided. 


Songs appropriate to sing on this occasion are: 


We Are Jolly Good Fellows 
The More We Get Together 


The above suggestions may be adapted to 4 
faculty group as well as to a student group. Int 
tiation of the new members with a judging of theif 
fitness for membership should have the same care 
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ful preparation in advance. Everyone should be 
made to feel at ease and free from embarrassment. 





HOMECOMING 


A Facutty Party 


Of all the weeks in the school year the first 
week is the choice time to entertain members of 
the faculty. This is true for several reasons: 
the hostess has had time to make plans and prep- 
arations during the vacation; the guests are de- 
lightfully surprised to be invited to a party so 
early in the year and are generally free to at- 
tend, not being already deeply involved in the ac- 
tivities of the school; the summarization of the 
happenings of the summer provides such adequate 
topics of conversation that entertainment is easily 
planned and especially enjoyed, because everyone 
takes part. 

The suggestions which follow are an adapta- 
tion of a party actually given two years ago for 
a group of sixty women faculty members. Fur- 
ther adaptations will make it usable for a mixed 
group, a smaller group, or a younger group. 

Hand printed invitations requested the guests 
to be present at a breakfast at 10 o’clock on a 
Saturday morning. The hostess desired to have 
individualistic place cards portraying some one 
thing distinctive in that guest’s vacation. To do this 
it was necessary in some cases to make calls on 
those whose whereabouts were not familiar to 
them. Aside from gaining the necessary informa- 
tion they were given credit for making a call. 
Imagine the fun when the real reason for the 
calls was discovered! A local artist sketched in 
colorful stick figures the activity of the individ- 
ual using for a background an outline map of the 
United States. 

Traveling by car, whether in a new one, an old 
one, or a trailer, by train, airplane or by bicycle, 
fishing, playing tennis, hiking, climbing mountains, 
swimming, horseback riding, golfing, caddying, 
camping, “doing” museums, stores, towns, attend- 
ing a circus, playing in a band, freezing under a 
pile of blankets or roasting under the burning 
sun—all these may suggest ideas. Curious neigh- 
bors at each table will prompt the inspection of 
each card by all. 

Wuo’s WHo 


Should placecards not be desired, this same idea 
without names may be used as a guessing game— 
a Who’s Who of the guests. Papers and magazines 
will furnish suitable pictures if there is no artist 
available. 

Table decorations carried out the homecoming 
idea, the centerpiece symbolizing the home school 
or town—perhaps a pennant or balloon set in a 
bowl of flowers. Leading toward the center were 
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silver highways outlined in black shoulders. Min- 
iature cars and airplanes suggested the homeward 
travel. Highway signs, ads, rhymes, games as 
may be seen in states through which the guests 
traveled suggested endless opportunities for build- 
ing an interesting table. Jingles on current issues, 
or those with local interest are amusing. As an 
example: 

School marm in May 

Pocketbook fat, 

Vacation’s over, 

Pocketbook flat. 

Aluminum paint, spice gum drops, toothpicks, 
gummed re-inforcements and heavy paper for signs 
are suggestions for the list of articles needed. 

For favors, inexpensive articles from the dime 
store delivered between courses by a messenger 
C. O. D. These articles were presumably ones 
bought by the individual on her trip. The impli- 
cation was that money ran so low that the guests 
asked to have their packages sent in this way. 
These wrappings were collected by various means 
some being much more difficult to secure than 
others. For whatever trouble there was the hostess 
received ample pay through the interest created. 
Paper money having been rolled, wrapped and 
placed at each plate provided the means of pay- 
ment. 








New Entertainment 
Books 
from “The House That Helps” 


NONSENSE DEBATES 


Fun and Sense in this 
book of nonesense. 
Usable any time of 
the year for your 
frolics. Price 75 cents. 
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PEACETIME HEROES 
AND HEROINES 





Every teacher should 
use these short plays 
for Peace and other 
programs. Six short 
plays. Price 50 cents. 
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Get Our Big Ca.alog of 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colo. 








If further entertainment is desired, table games 
enjoyed by the. particular group may be played, 
prizes being offered to the winners. Perhaps 
there is a magician among the guests who would 
find pleasure in disillusioning his friends. 





WELCOME 
TO THE 
STATE FAIR 


RACES MIDWAY 


EXHIBITS 


One event of late summer or early fall—that 
of the State Fair—gives an interesting theme for 
a September party. After dividing the group into 
a few of the counties of the state, as many as seem 
necessary for the attendance at the party, the 
guests are ready for the Fair to begin. 

Provide each county with a classified list of ex- 
hibit entries permitted and the materials needed 
to make them. Exhibits of needlework, pastry, 
painting, mechanical drawing, carving and flow- 
ers will call for thread, needles, scissors, yard- 
goods, modeling clay, soap, crayons, paper, paste 
and wire. Let the kind and number of entries be 
determined by each county. 

After the exhibits are properly labeled and 
displayed, judges will present the ribbons to the 
individual winners. County recognition is made 
by scoring the blue, red and white premiums in 
each group. Give sacks of popcorn or peanuts 
to the successful group. 

The midway always presents an opportunity for 
some of the ingenious committee members to dis- 
play their talent. Whether it is the swimming 
match, the fire-eating man, the midgets or guess- 
ing one’s weight, the guests always enjoy the 
barker’s bark and the trickery in this form of 
entertainment. 

An auto dot picture puzzle, each dot being 
numbered, gives the inspiration for an auto race. 
Contestants in each line join consecutively the 
numbered dots, the first drawing his line from 
number one to number two, the second from num- 
ber two to number three. If the space allows 
it, there should be considerable distance from the 
contestant’s line to the puzzle. 

Guests may be allowed to choose their line 
according to the kind of car they wish to rep- 
resent. In case the lines are uneven the contest- 
ants in the shorter lines will run more often. After 
the picture is completed the last runner labels the 
car by writing the name of the kind of car be- 
low the picture. 

Perhaps a horse race will be more popular than 
an auto one. Build a race track on the floor, mark 
off the yardage, erect the hurdles and prepare 
for the race of the season. 
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Gaily bedecked hobby horses ridden by cho- 
sen jockeys will compete for the laurels of the 
day. Horses may progress as indicated by drawing 
numbers or by employing other methods of chance, 
Rules and regulations will determine when a 
double, three-of-a-kind or a straight-away may be 
used. Enthusiasm for the favorite horses will 
make this game a lively one. Be sure each horse 
has a well chosen name. 

Let a concession serve as the refreshment booth, 
Hamburgers, hot dogs, cold drinks—all these will 
appeal to one’s appetite. To make this a self pay- 
ing party charge the guests for the eats. An 
exhibition of the “biggest pig’ may be found at 
this concession. 

A night show of entertainment may be added 
to or substituted for any of the suggestions al- 
ready given. 





“We are all blind unless we see that in the Hu- 
man Plan 

Nothing is worth the making if it does not make 
the man.”—Edward Markham. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
For Home Rooms 
By J. C. WricHt 


A NEW BOOK, just off the press by that 
recognized authority in the extra-curricular 
field, and author of those justly popular 
practical works: 


HOME ROOM PROGRAMS 
FOR FOUK YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HOME ROOM PROGRAMS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY for home room 
use; it condenses in one compact volume, 
from thousands of existing occupations as 
treated in a multitude of books, a compre- 
hensive, practical presentation of 30 repre- 
sentative vocational fields, pertinent to High 
School Student application. 
GIVES DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS, 
qualifications, training, advantages, disad- 
vantages, returns, opportunities, bibliogra- 
phy, discussion topics and activities. Also 
chapters on Value of High School Educa- 
tion, Getting a Job, Etc. Etc. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE is definitely 
on the UP-TAKE as a home room activity. 
If your school participates in this activity, 
you will find this new book valuable. 
COPIES GLADLY SENT to teachers or 
schools, subject to 30 days approval. Ask 
for catalog. 


PRICE $1.85 


The Extra-Curricular Pub. Co. 
1429 Concert St. (Dept. A-37) Keokuk, Ia. 
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Three Editions of Scholastic 


Focused More Carefully Than Ever on the 
Needs of Your Classroom 





EDITION FOR ENGLISH 





SCHOLAS 


The Amprean Mah Shoal Weekly 
rh A. 


65¢ A Semester 
$130 The School 














16 pages weekly 
40 cents the semester 


80 cents the year 


No Risk Order! 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES: This new plan permits us to pub- 
lish a far more colorful program for the improvement of literary 
tastes, reading habits, correct usage, etc. Here are some outstand- 
ing features in store for your classes: Weekly short stories by 
such distinguished authors as John Galsworthy, Manuel Komroff, 
Katherine Mansfield; a page of modern poetry; one-act plays, 
condensations of full-length plays, radio plays; book reviews, 
movie reviews, debates, speech and choral reading, helps for cre- 
ative writing—a score of others—in the new English class Edition 
of Scholastic. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES: A complete magazine, 
with only one objective: to prepare the student for citizenship in 
America and in the world. Four pages of brisk news reporting, 
and four more pages of news discussions. In every other issue a 
new feature—a fully illustrated Feature Section on World News, 
worth the price of the magazine in itself. Conducted tours of 
America’s chief industries, debates and articles on present-day 
problems, a symposium on the Appreciation of Democracy, a 
list of timely Special Numbers—all in this year’s Social Studies 
Edition of Scholastic. 


FOR SCHOOLS THAT WANT TO ECONOMIZE: A large 
Combined Edition of Scholastic—containing all the editorial ma- 
terial in both the English and Social Studies Editions—ideal for 
teachers who combine or integrate both subjects—and for schools 
that want to save the school boards’ or students’ pocketbooks— 
a real economy. 


A New Magazine for the 


Junior Classroom 


Junior Scholastic—Volume I, Number 1, 


Appears This Fall 


Not just another current events sheet. A real magazine, giving 
an integrated picture of our times—telling news events in an un- 
derstandable language—taking students on conducted tours of the 
adult world—bringing the best children’s literature to their desks 
and homes—suggesting worthy leisure occupations—teaching char- 
acter training and preparing for intelligent citizenship. All mate- 
rial will be easy to use—prepared by editors who have been pub- 
lishing a classroom magazine for 17 years, and understand your 
needs. 


No Risk Order 


You may try Scholastic or Junior Scholastic in your classroom, 
and allow your students to decide for themselves whether they 
wish to read it, without incurring the cslightest financial risk 
or obligation. Permission to cancel or revise after trial. 


S C i O L A S T C 401 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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I FIND MY VOCATION, by Harry Dexter Kit- 
son, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Published by McGraw- 
Hill, 1937. 227 pages. 


To be able to say, “I find my vocation,” is one 
of life’s greatest accomplishments. The chapters 
in this book serve as an intelligent guide in finding 
the proper occupation to pursue. 

This book attacks the problem from an up-to- 
the minute viewpoint. Its practical list of several 
hundred occupations made on the functional basis 
will be a great help to any adviser of young peo- 
ple. In addition to the list, detailed suggestions for 
self analysis and job analysis are made. 

Biographies of successful workers are classified 
alphabetically according to the occupation, and 
suggested lists of readings are offered at the end 
of each chapter. 

This book is a revised edition of a popular 
one among teachers of occupations. A chapter 
entitled “Occupations Change Constantly,” has 
been added. A revision of the list of occupations 
and an addition to the biographical section are 
the major changes. 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING IN RETAIL 
SELLING IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, by Glenn Oscar Emick. Published 
by the United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, 1936. 195 pages. 


This is a condensed version of a doctor’s dis- 
sertation on a subject that has wide appeal to 
secondary school people. This treatment of the 
subject is a worthy one. 

The following chapter headings are indicative: 
Introduction of Cooperative Training in Retail 
Selling; Development of Cooperative Retail Sell- 
ing Courses in Secondary Schools; The ‘Aim of 
Cooperative Retail Selling Programs; Coopera- 
tive Plans Under Which Training in Retail Sell- 
ing is Offered in Public Secondary Schools; The 
Curriculums in Cooperative Training in Retail 
Selling; The Course of Study in Retail Selling 
When Offered on a Cooperative Basis ;. Coopera- 
tive Plans, Curriculums, and Courses of Study in 
Various Cities; Instructional Practices ; Cooperat- 
ing Store Relationship Practices; Pupil-Relation- 
ship Practices; Credits; Building Space, Equip- 
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ment, and Cost; The Teaching Personnel; The 
Evaluation of Cooperative Training in Retail Sell. 
ing in the Public Secondary Schools. 





PERSONAL EFFICIENCY AND CITIZEN. 
SHIP, by Garry Cleveland Myers and D. H, 
Patton, published by School and College Sery- 
ice, Columbus, Ohio, 1935. Part I (text) 104 
pages, Part II (workbook) 128 pages. Also 
published in a combined form. 


“Educational rubbish,” a well-known writer re- 
cently dubbed all guidance except vocational. Ap- 
parently most educators disagree with him, judg. 
ing by the extent to which the other phases of 
guidance—educational, physical, social, moral, per- 
sonal, and recreational—are now being provided 
for in American schools, and the extent to which 
appropriate materials are now being published 
along these lines for the pupils themselves. 

A good example of this voluminous material 
is “Personality Efficiency and Citizenship.” The 
general field of the book is well represented by 
its title. The first four units: are applied discus- 
sions of the pupil, his home, school, and world, 
and their relationships. Other illustrative units are 
Learning to Study Effectively, Physical and Men- 
tal Hygiene, Personality, Learning to be Likable, 
Loyalties, Profitable and Pleasant Leisure, and 
Achieving Success. This material is written for the 
pupils themselves; it is direct, practical, and ap 
plied. The workbook is unusually well done. “Per- 
sonal Efficiency and Citizenship” can be used in 
any guidance setting, and is .particularly appropri- 
ate for use in the home room. 

Incidentally, this company publishes a number 
of small inexpensive books suitable for use i 
guidance. A few of these are, “School, Home and 
You,” “Manners and Personality in School and 
Business,” “Sense and Safety,” “Mental Hy 
giene,” “Personal Hurdles,” “Personality in Voice 
and Speech,” and “Sex Hygiene.” For the teacher 
it has just issued a practical, ‘Home Room Prob 
lems,” by L. B. Brink, which contains a 36-page 
discussion of functions, organizations, sources of 
activities, and methods, and a 120-page presentation 
of actual home room activities and program ma 
terial. 


COSTUMES FOR THE DANCE, by Betty 
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Joiner. Published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1937. 82 pages. 


Solutions of innumerable problems in costuming 
a dance may be found in this practical study of 
design and construction. The author has defi- 
nitely discussed line, material, and color of the 
costume as a complement to the dance. A pleasing 
harmony will be the result if such complete unity 
as is advocated here is attained. 

Helpful suggestions on creating effects through 
the use of dyes and inexperisive materials are 
made. 

Six plates in full color and forty-eight drawings 
sketched by the author adequately and uniquely 
illustrate the text. Especially valuable are those 
used in the chapter on the construction of the 
costume. 

Teachers and pupils of the dance will find 
much in this book to stimulate their imagination 
in planning their costumes. 





OUR FLAG AND OUR SCHOOLS, by Samuel 
Engle Burr, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Castle, Delaware. Published by the Americanism 
Committees of the Department of Delaware, 
the American Legion and La Grande Voiture 
de Delaware, La Societe des 40 et 8, 1937. 80 
pages. 


As the title indicates, this book is intended to 
teach our schools what they should know about our 
flag. The first sixty pages are given to such sub- 
jects as the Origin and Development of Flags; 
Delaware, the First State; The Making of the 
First Flag; and Our Patriotic Holidays. The re- 
mainder of the book, printed and illustrated in 
color, gives rules and instructions for displaying 
and respecting the flag. The whole book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Teachers and students will en- 
joy this book and make good use of it. 





You cannot conquer the World until you have 
conquered the World that lies around you.—Roy 
Bergengren. 








TO TEACHERS: 


A surprisingly large number of teachers 
secure real promotions during the school 
year. Why not BE ONE? At least try. 


Write or Call 
Teachers’ Service 
Bureau 


(Personal Service) a‘ 
University City St. Louis, Mo. 
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EARLY FALL MAGAZINE 
BARGAINS 


Order Now and Save Money 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES with 


American Boy and Popular 

Mechanics 
American Girl and Readers Digest 5. 25 
Atlantic Monthly and New 


SII cexcsstticonsigthtiationaniiiéiiiaisiaaaa 8.50 
Atlantic Monthly and Forum.......... 7.50 
Better Homes & Gardens and 

ee an See ee 3.00 
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Child Life and Nature Magazine... 5.70 
Child Life and Readers Digest...... 6.00 
Children’s Activities.............:cscsceceee 4.00 


VSS SSSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS 


% Children’s Activities and Parents 5.25 
$ Correct English and Instructor...... 5.75 
¥, Current History and Forum..,....... 7.00 
¥, Current History and Instructor.... 6.25 
Z Current History and Scientific 
PRUIIOR sitesi crcemrncrcsiole 6.50 
Y, Etude and Nature Magazine.......... 5.25 
y, Etude and Popular Mechanics........ 5.25 
t, Etude and Wee Wisdom.................. 3.85 
4 Harpers and Readers Digest.......... 7.50 
Harpers and Forum................ceeeee 7.50 
Instructor and Readers Digest...... 6.50 
Instructor and St. Nicholas............ 6.50 
McCall’s and Children’s Playmate 3.40 
Nature Magazine and Readers 
Y, RPMI ss coccscnacscnsestisccnaciugiacaenn 6.75 
¥, Parents Magazine and Children’s 
4 FINI | sisiternreniiiensianamin ee 
4 Popular Mechanics and Readers 
RIBOGE - scccioic teeta nnccntnntaraaunion 6.25 
g Popular Mechanics and St. 
Y, TE RES 6.50 
7 Popular Science and Boys Life...... 3.75 
2 Popular Science and Nature 
J NINE cicnicisitsnnnidtimetaia 5.50 
Readers Digest and Popular 
Z EN eae ais, HERS? 5.75 
Readers Digest and Child Life...... 6.00 
4 St. Nicholas and American Boy.... 5. 
? St. Nicholas and American Girl.... 5.25 
¥ St. Nicholas and Etude.................... 6.00 
Scholastic and School Arrts............ 5.65 
Scholastic and Popular 


PROMOS EE osc csnckcccdecducedtcacaccciunedeo’ 5.55 


We will gladly quote you rates on any 
other group you may desire. Just send 
us a card with list. 


You may include NEWS WEEK 
in any school order at the spe- 
cial rate of only $2.25. 


If your subscription to School Activi- 
ties does not expire for some time, you 
may take advantage of the above rates 
and have your subscription extended a 
year. 

Order promptly from 


The School Activities Agency 
1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 
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SYMPATHETIC 


“If there are any dumbbells in the room, please 
stand up,” said the exasperated professor. 

A long pause and then a lone freshman stood 
up. 

“What, do you consider yourself a dumbbell?” 

“Well, not exactly that, sir, but I hate to see 
you standing all alone.” 


ow 


“I don’t need none,” said the lady of ‘the 
house before the agent had opened his mouth. 

“How do you know?” he returned, “I might 
be selling grammars.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


ow 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN AN ARROW 


I sneezed a sneeze into the air; 
It fell to ground I knew not where; 
But hard and cold were the looks of those 
In whose vicinity I snoze. 

—Texas Outlook. 


ow 


RETALIATION 


“T don’t care,” said the little girl who had not 
been invited to the party. “I’ll be even with them.” 

“When I grow up I'll give a great, big party, 
and I won’t invite anyone!” 


ow 


REMARKABLE SALESMANSHIP 


Young Man (walking into cigar store): “I'd 
like to be a salesman for you. I’m regarded as the 
best salesman in the city.” 

“All right,” replied the druggist. “Take a dozen 
boxes of cigars out and sell them.” 

The young salesman tried hard to make a sale, 
but nobody wanted the cigars. Returning to the 
druggist he apologized by saying: “I’m the sec- 
ond best salesman. The man who sold you these 
cigars was the best.” 
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BUT STILL HOPING 


Every year college deans pop the routine ques- 
tion to their undergraduates: “Why did you come 
to college?” 
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Traditionally the answers match the questior 
in triteness. But last year one University of Ari 
zona co-ed unexpectedly confided: “I came to be 
went with—but I ain’t yet!”—Los Angeles Ju 
ior Collegian. 


ow 


There was a party to which guests were invited 
“to come and bring something.” 
A Scotchman brought his brother. 


ow 


“Hear the latest about Newrich?” 

“No. What now?” 

“He bought a Louis XIV bed, but it was tog 
small for him, so he sent it back and asked fog 
a Louis XVI.” 


ow 


Mother: “Richard, don’t you think it’s extra 
gant to put both butter and jelly on your bread 

Little Richard: “No, I think it is economical 
The same bread goes for both.”—Pathfinder. 
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